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aw. N OUR beautiful 


Cat State of Colorado, 


- the majority of our 
people seem dis- 
\ \ posed to accept the 


fine mountainscen- 
ery, the unparal- 
leled summer re- 
sorts and the in- 
numerable fine 
camping pla- 
ces as a mat- 
ter of small 
importance 
and theenjoy- 
ment of the 
many places 
~ “of recreation 
is only par- 
taken of by comparatively few of our 
citizens. Itis true that a large number 
of people take advantage of the many 
pleasures of a summer outing, and the 
number is evidently increasing every 
year from the fact that ninety-nine out of 
every one hundred that take an outing 
once will thereafter be found longing 
for the next time that they will be able to 
repeat their experience and take some 
friends with them who are as yet totally 
ignorant of the pleasure in store. 
To the person of moderate means is 
this privilege especially beneficial, as 
there is not a city or town in our state so 


\ 


far removed from the mountains that the 
citizens cannot economically spend a 
week or ten days of every summer in a 
delightful camping place. 

Perhaps I am prejudiced in favor of 
Colorado, but if so I have ample reason. 
I am a native of the Centennial State, 
having been born and raised in the “Lit- 
tle Kingdom of Gilpin” and having the 
camping and fishing fever so instilled 
into my veins that it is an utter impossi- 
bility for me to forego the pleasure of 
two or three weeks of camp life every 
summer. 

On the 14th day of August, 1899, a party 
of six congenial spirits, W. H. Wightman 
of Denver, W. E. Hottel, A. H. Hawkins, 
G.G. Osborn, L. S. Hertha and the writer 
of Berthoud, Colo., loaded their three- 
inch Cooper wagon to its full capacity, 
fitted the harness to four good horses, 
and after a night of restless anticipation 
found ourselves headed for the Little 
South Fork of the Poudre River, at 5a. 
m.the next morning. The weather was 
the usual Colorado variety and the roads 
were in excellent condition. From our 
starting point the route led northwest to 
the Big Thompson Creek, and from there 
up the valley of the Buckhorn through 
Arkins (the Colorado & Southern stone 
quarry under the supervision of the well- 
known trap-shot, Mr. Jos. L. Gray) to with- 
in five miles of the main Poudre River, 
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where we stopped fordinnerand an hour's 
rest. At this point the road takes a more 
westerly direction for ten miles to what 
is known as Poverty Flats, where we 
camped for the night at 6 o’clock. The 
road this far is through a fine mountain 
farming and stock-raising country, the 
good substantial farm-buildings along 
the way being an evidence of peace and 
prosperity. 

The first night in camp is usually hard 
on a man’s constitution. It seems im- 
possible to get your body to conform to 
the softness of Mother Earth, especially 
if you are just camping for one night 
and do not go to the trouble of making a 
Our worthy brother 


Hottel put all of his bedding under him 


good spruce bed. 


and then his clothes,and at 2 a.m. got 
up to rub the soreness out of his bones. 
At5o’clock we were at breakfast and at 
6 were again on the road with a twelve- 
mile drive before us, four miles of which 
was up hill and eight miles being down. 

We had not been onthe road more than 
thirty minutes when Hottel, Osborn and 
the writer, who were walking ahead of 
the wagon, were surprised by the appear- 
ance of a fine eight-point buck, who had 
been drinking at a stream, directly to our 
right and about fifty yards distant. To 
say that we were wild with excitement 
would be putting it light. Osborn had 
no rifle, Hottel had a .32-short Reming- 
ton, and the writer a 32-20 Winchester. 
Hottel fired one shot from his squirrel 
rifle and started down the road towards 
the wagon with his hat off and yelling: 

“Give me that Old 
ammunition !” 

The 32-20 began throwing lead like a 
Gatling gun, the wielder drawing a bead 
every time, but following the instruc- 


Ballard and some 


tions of some of our more experienced 
friends and leading the animal about 
ten feet at every shot The deer, much 
to our surprise, did not “fall dead in his 
tracks.” When about 150 yards away 
from us, Osborn shot at him with a re- 
volver, the bullet striking directly in 
front of him, when he stopped. The 32-20 
dropped back to the right-behind-the- 
shoulder point and away he went. The 
32-20 had only four shells in the maga- 
zine to begin with, and they were all 
gone, and we were all looking extremely 


foolish, when a shout froin Osborn told 
us he was down. About 300 vards from 
where he started we found him dead with 
the main artery of his heart completely 
It was then that the 32-20 be- 
came the hero of the day. Hottel carried 
his 40-70 Ballard everywhere he went af- 
ter that, but was never allowed the chance 
to use it. 

At 9 o'clock we were on the Little South 
and had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Walker,the present owner of the original 
“Barnes’ Camp” Ranch. He directed us 
to a point down the creek as being a like- 
ly place for good trout fishing, and at 10 
o'clock we were located. 


severed. 


At noon we had 
a model camp established, each member 
of the party having his duty to perform, 
and we were happy. But I nearly forgot 
to mention that dinner. There were six 
hungry men, and a quarter of venison to 
With all the palatable edibles 
prepared for fillers, it is not difficult to 
know the rest. Hawkins and Hertha es- 
pecially haveacapacity fortaking things 
in, equal, it was remarked, to that of a 
Chicago confidence man. 

In the afternoon we fished half an hour. 
That was enough. That we were not 
“fish hogs” was evidenced by the fact 
that sixty trout and three dozen biscuits 
were sufficient for supper. Osborn and 
the writer were delegated as chief cooks 
and, as is usually the case, we ate some 
things that we would consider sufficient 
cause for divorce if served by our wives 
at home. 

The following day we took it easy and 
oh, the bliss of that indolence which is 
found in camp life! With no connection 
with the outside world, the effulgent rays 
of the summer sun shedding its glorious 
warmth among us, and the mountain- 
kissed breeze fresh from the snow-capped 
pinnacles of the eternal hills fanning our 
faces—is it a wonder that the camper for- 
gets his troublous turmoil in the busy 
hum-drum of life,and here, amidst the 
pines, the hills and the dales, starts to 
live life over anew? 

We slept, played cards, fished a little, 
strolled in lazy idleness over the hills, 
or perchance sat on a log and indulged 
in yarn swapping, such as is only per- 
mitted in camp, when the mind is so 
subject to that buoyancy and elasticity 


begin on. 
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of spirit that it soars in realms far above 
the earth. It is small wonder that lying 
began on fishing and hunting trips, for 
the conditions are such that the heart 
doesn't seem to remain in the body, the 
mind beneath the brain pan, nor the 
spirits within the mortal shell—but all 
involuntarily leap to lighter spheres and 
in their new homes can hardly be held 
responsible for their acts or expressions. 

The next day we took a survey of the 
surrounding country. Every alternate 
day during our sojourn was spent in 
camp, and in this way we were enabled 
to enjoy the trip and have a good rest at 
the same time. 

Iwo days were put in on the Big South 
Fork of the Poudre with excellent results, 
the largest catch being made on our last 
day, so that we would have trout to last 
on the home trip. Sunday was spent in 
camp, beginning with a good breakfast 
at 7 o'clock. Dinner at 1 o’clock consist- 
ed of roast venison, stewed grouse with 
drop dumplings, potatoes, tomatoes, 
baked beans and hot biscuit and fruit. 
The cooks tried to outdo themselves for 
dinner in hopes that no one would want 
any supper, but at 6 o’clock it was the 
same old story they were all hungry. 

During the entire trip our horses en- 
joyed the finest kind of pasture and were 
given a liberal allowance of grain twice 
a day. Ourcamps on both the Big and 
Little Forks of the Poudre were found to 
be ideal camping places for those who 
wish to be entirely removed from civili- 
zation--not exactly the place to which 


one would want to take women and chil- 
dren, because it is too far away from any 
habitation; but fora party of men, it was 
just the thing. 

Of all my camping experiences, I think 
this one was the most delightful I have 
ever had. There was not one unpleasant 
feature to contend with. But the crown- 
ing blessing of all was the fact that we 
did not have a kicker in the crowd. For 
my part,l would much rather stay at 
home than to be in the mountains, even 
for one day, with a chronic kicker. If 
the party is pestered with one of these 
warts of society, his identity will soon 
become known. It may be revealed at 
the first camping place, on the first wet- 
ing in the trout stream, the first time the 
outfit gets stuck in the mud, the first 
time the horses have to be rounded up 
in the morning—or his nature may assert 
itself on loading up preparatory to the 
start from home. If the latter be the 
case, itis a blessing for his companions, 
for they can then evolve some excuse to 
stay at home and thereby rid themselves 
of his obnoxious presence. 

We broke camp at 9 o’clock on the 
morning we started home, expecting to 
camp one night on the road, but we made 
such good progress, and Hottel had such 
a horror of sleeping on the ground, that 
after resting our horses two hours we 
finished the trip that night at 1] o’clock, 
only regretting that we were nuc so situ 
ated that we could have prolonged our 
stay indefinitely. 

BERTHOUD, COLO. 
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KILLING A 


BY L. M. 


HE LIVES of 
T all sports- 
men, hun- 
ters and trap- 
persarereplete 
with many in- 
cidents calcu- 
lated to make 
the hair stand 
straight up and the blood to freeze in 
the veins. ! have myself been in some 
pretty tight places in my time, but I 
doubt if two hunters ever had a more 
thrilling experience with a bear without 
coming into an actual hand-to-hand con- 
flict, than that which fell to the lot of 
“Shorty” and me near Chama, N. M., on 
November 5, 1899. “Shorty” Limay remark, 
is my friend, and a companion on whom 
I can always rely whenever the “fever” 
attacks me and I want to go into the 
hills for game or recreation. Being a 
trusty man with a gun, and familiar 
with the habits of game, I know that I 
can always rely on him to stick by my 
side in a close scrimmage, even to the 
bitterend. Itis such a companion that 
inspires man on to reckless deeds, and 
nerves him for struggles which other- 
wise he would be mentally, morally and 
physically unfit for. Well, it was this 


way: 
On November 2, 1899, 1 shouldered my 
gun and in company with my three 


dogs, left Chama in quest of game. The 
country selected for the day’s hunt was 
east of Chama, and as I was well-posted 
on the trails and lay of the land, had no 
trouble in finding plenty of deer sign. A 
fresh coat of snow made trailing good. 
When about three miles out a fresh deer 
trail was struck and followed for several 
miles, after which a fesh bear trail was 
discovered, when the deer trail was at 
once abandoned, and the bear trail fol- 
lowed, which was more becoming a true 
hunter. After following this trail a 
short distance I sat down on a log and 
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1000-POUND GRIZZLY. 


GILILLAND. 


pumped all the cartridgss out of the 
magazine of my Winchester and counted 
them, then refilled it, counting the car- 
triges again, as the gun was loaded— 
e—i—g-—-h—t! Well, by this time I was 
rested, and taking another start finally 
landed about fifty feet down the moun- 
tain, my feet slipping from under me and 
the seat of my breeches being used for 
snow shoes. I had just landed when 
one of my dogs leaped upon me and oh, 
ye gods! I thought it was the bear and 
he had me sure. Well, after the scare 
was overand I had shaken myself several 
times to see that I was all together, I 
started on the bear’s trail once more, go- 
ing up hill and down, through dark 
spruce canyons, thick quakingasp thick- 
ets and finally down in the scrub oak, 
about two miles east of Chama, where I 
left the trail late in the evening. On Ar- 
riving home that night I was too tired to 
spell my own name, and did not venture 
out for two days, but on the morning of 
the fifth my trusty friend “Shorty” and I 
saddled our horses and started out again, 
leaving the dogs at home. 

We had not ridden more than two miles 
when Bruin’s trail was found going back 
the way he had come. The trail was one 
day old and we knew we had some hard 
work before us, so we rode our horses as 
far as we thought safe, and then dis- 
mounted and secured them to a couple 
of spruce trees. After looking well to 
our guns we started, very cautiously, on 
the trail on foot. We had only gone a 
short distance when we found where Mr. 
Bear had discovered a dead sheep and 
had made a feast of it, and on going a 
few feet further his bed was discovered 
at the foot of a large spruce tree, where 
he had taken a short nap, after a hearty 
meal. “Now,” says I to my partner, 
Shorty, “if you will stay with me, we'll 
get him before we go home.” “I'll go 
you one,” said he. “And now,” said I, 
“the first one that sees him is to shoot 
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and wait for nothing.” This was agreed 
upon and away we went, now up hill, 
now down hill, over on the north fork of 
Willow creek, and ‘up'the creek on the 
north side of the hill where the snow 
was quite deep. It was here that the 
bear had crossed a log well covered with 
snow and making a gap in the snow just 
the width of his body. When we came 
to this place Shorty stopped and laid his 
gun crosswise in the gap, the gun not 
touching the show on either side. Then 
Shorty looked at me, shook his head and 
said: “Say, Dock, I'll bet you the cigars 
that if we find him he won't run from us 
and that we'll have to fight like h or 
get lickhd.” “Well,” said I, “bet if you 
want to, but you'll have to’excuse me to- 
day; am not hankering after any bete. 
In fact am not feeling well since we left 
the horses.” Well, | was’nt a bit scared 
for | knew my partner would stay with 
me. I had been in company with him 
before when there were bad bear in 
sight, and I knew he hadn't any better 
sense than just stand and shoot and keep 
shooting until something hollered “nuff.” 
So we didn’t argue the case very long: 
but started again in pursuit of Bruin. 
We had not gone far before the trail 
brought us to the,creek again and con- 
tinued up stream on the edge of the 
water or on the ice, showing where our 
quarry had been digging in the soft 
earth, turning over rocks and raising 
old harry generally and then moving on 
again. Andsohecontinued until the sec- 
ond fork of the creek had been reached, 
when he took the left hand side. There 
not being much water here he had struck 
a picnic and signs were visible where he 
had proceeded to dig and turn over the 
ground as if preparing for spring plant- 
ing of vegetables. And so he continued 
fora quarter of a mile further when we 
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suddenly came to a halt 
The trail was lost. Thebear- 
hadtakentoa south hillside’ 
We divided our forces, each 
man taking his gun for a 
companion, and started in 
opposite directions looking 
for the lost trail, Shorty 
going north,that being the 
direction the bear was 
headed for when the trail 
was lost, and I going south, 
being satisfied that it was 
the safer of the two routes 
as that was the direction 


SSS 


from which we had just 
come. I believe it safe to 
say that had I not been 
stopped by a sign from 
Shorty signalling that the trail had been 
found, I would have been back to the 
horses in a short time; but on receiving 
the signal I could go no further on the 
back track and still retain the reputation 
I have heretofore possessed as a bear 
hunter, so turned slowly and went back, 
and together we followed on the trail. 
We had not gone far, however, before 
two fresh beds were found where Mr. 
Bruin had been taking night and morn- 
ing naps. Now we knew we were close 
on our game, for one of the beds was 
yet warm, so we stopped and rested our 
tired thumping hearts and held a coun- 
cil of war. The trail led back to the creek 
from the beds, so Shorty was to follow 
the trail and I was to keep up on the 
bank a few steps above him,soas to have 
a better view and a better chance to run 
in case Shorty was attacked first. Con- 
tinuing in this line of march we had 
gone about one hundred yards when 
Shorty was stopped by a large log that 
had fallen across his path. I stepped 
upon another log and was looking 
around when I saw Shorty bring his 
gun to his sholder as if to shoot, and at 
the same instant I saw the bear about 
75 or 80 paces ahead and coming at us at 
full speed. Shorty looked at me and I 
looked at him, but it was no use——-I could 
notrun. My legs refused to move and I 
thought the side of the mountain had 
broken loose and was coming at us. I 
have seen a great many bear but never 
in my life, no, not in my whole life, have 
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l ever seen any living thing that looked 
one-fourth as large as this bear did, and 
oh, ye gods! what was to become of me! 
I couldn't run! “My feelings for one mo- 
ment no human tongue can tell.” I have 
been in tight places before. Ihave ridden 
the K. P. goat, have faced the wild Texas 
steer and have even encountered the 
vicious snow-shoe rabbit, but never be- 
fore did my hat try to raise my scalp and 
leap with it to the top of a spruce tree. 
There was no time for amusement. It 
was either run or tight, and that quickly, 
too, so bringing my gun to my sholder 
| took quick aim and fired, Shorty firing 
at the same moment. You could not 
distinguish the two reports so close were 
they together. At the two shots Mr. 
Bear turned ahand spring for our amuse- 
ment and landed on his side, struggling 
to gain his feet. The first two bullets 
had done their work in good shape, one 
breaking his neck and the other break- 
ing his back, but we didn’t know this at 
the time. As he kept struggling and 
bellowing we kept shooting until eight 
shots had been fired, all of which took 
effect, the last one hitting him square in 
the head. This hada tendency of quiet- 
ing his nervous system and that horrible 
bellowing ceased. 


It was not until we had ventured up to 
him and cut his throat that my hat as- 
sumed its original position on my head 
and ceased pulling my hair. Well, we 
had killed our bear, and such a beauty. 
I was as proud as a little boy with his 
first pair of red topped boots and | 
climbed on top of his bearship, waved 
my hat and hollowed several times just 
to see if I was alive. 

The sport was overand now commenced 
the work of dressing him. We were going 
to carry the hide down to our horses, but 
changed our minds after going about 20 
feet, so it was hung up in a tree and we 
started for our horses, By the time we 
got to them it was too late to try to pack 
any parts of the bear home, so we came on 
back to Chama. The following morning 
we went back with our pack animals 
and loaded them with part of the meat 
and the hide and brought them into 
town. 

For three days after I had more visitors 
than President McKinley and felt big 
enough to attack a band of redskins. 
From the fat we rendered 105 pounds of 
lard. The robe is a beauty, the largest 
and finest | have ever seen. 

CHAMA, N. M. 


HIDE OF A BIG GRIZZLY. 
(Killed on Nov. 5, 1899, near Chama, N. M., by L. M. Gililland and E. C. Hoagland, who are shown 


in the above photographic reproduction. The weight of the bear was 1007 pounds. 


Messrs. Gililland 


and Hoagland used a 3040 Box Magazine Winchester and a 45-70 Winchester, respectively.) 
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HANK PETERS’ 


BY N. H. 


PART V.—SPRIGHTLY 


VER at the Lion 
and Lamb last 
‘night,’ remark- 
ed Bliffkins, 
hastily,as 

he observ- 
qj ed Peters 

engaged 
in an earn- 
est search of his 
interior pockets, 
“T listened tothe 
biggest yarn I've 
heard for—well, 
for quitea while. 

“A fellow over 
there was telling 
about how he 
simply paral- 
yzed a whole tribe of howling Chey- 
enne Indians alone and singlehand- 
It was this way. 

“It seems that the fellow, at the time of 
his story, was the engineer of an elictric 

light station at the foot of Iron Mountain. 
You all know what Iron Mountain 
tons upon tons of ferric oxidein a natural 
state—-ninety per cent pure iron. Well, 
one day the Cheyennes whooped down 
upon him in force and my man just had 
time to bolt the door. The Indians after 
atime retired to the peak of Iron Moun- 
tain to holda powwow. This gave my 
man his cue. 

“It was the work of a minute to attach 
the heavy conducting wires to the iron 
crags of the mountain that jutted out 
back of the station. Then he turned on 
the current. As the mountain began to 
get charged we could see the wily-red- 
skins prick up their ears and gaze around 
questioningly. Just then I shoved the 
lever clear around and, ha ha—I can see 
it yet—ha ha ha—” 

“Bliffkins!” The vibrant 


ed. 


is 


intonations 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


CROWELL. 


KANSAN VEGETATION, 


rang out like a pistol-shot as Peters, 
with an air of wounded confidence, sat 
bolt-upright in his chair.  Bliffkins’ 
features changed to their normal state 
of passiveness with a jerk. 

“Tried a new trick, eh? Boy, do you 
mean to insult this audience by such 
artless subterfuges asthislast? You are 
as clear as daylight and it seems to me 
that you make yourself entirely too om- 
nipresent in your narratives.” Peters 
glared viciously at the shaking figure 
before him. 

“It was the excitement 
kins, timidly. 

“There was no occasion, sir. Absolute- 
ly the calmest thing I’ve heard for many 
weeks. Perfectly tame, my dear Horatio, 
perfectly so.” 

“I mean the excitement 
coming.” 

“QO, yes, I forgot. Well, we'll forego 
that this evening. Such yarns should 
be placed on the shelf alongside those 
rapid corn-husking tales. Let’s see—was 
it you, Horatio, who regaled us lately 
with the account of the Kansas farmer 
whose corn grew so tall that he had to 
harvest it with a shot gun? Ah, yes, I 
thought as much.” 

“And was it you who-,” 

“Speaking of vegetation and all that,” 
pnt in Peters briskly, “makes me think of 
a funny thing that took place in Western 
Kansas last summer. I was traveling 
through by train when, about two miles 
west of a little village out there, the 
train came to a sudden stop. This was 
unusual, to say the least, and our fears 
were in no whit lessened when a huge 
brakeman dashed through thecarcalling 
upon all able-bodied men to get out and 
assist in clearing the track.” 

“My first thoughts, of course, were of 
a wreck ahead and I sprang out hurried- 


began Bliff- 


of what was 
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ly. Dashing to the engine, a sight met 


my gaze that took my breath away. The 
locomotive was a mass of squashes—the 


wheels were clogged with the hard rinds 

the tender was drifted under with pulp 
and seeds. Looking up the track I was 
dumbfounded to seea yellow streak of 
the fruit the rails and I 


prehended the cause of our disaster.” 


between com.- 
before we 
and had 
through the squashes ahead.” 


“It was an hour got that 


engine clear cleared a lane 

Peters stopped and ran a straw into his 
pipe stem to make it draw better. Smith 
fidgetted about nervously. 

“Well, l presume you're waiting for us 
to ask 
squashes got on the track, aren’t your”, 
enquired Robinson, savagely. 

“What! me asked Peters 
“Why, I didn’t think that had anything 
to do with the story but it may be essen- 


you how those confounded 


waiting?” 


tial Why, you see, squashes will climb 
anything that has a smooth surface 
ever notice how squashes will balance on 
the slanting side ofold strawstacks? Well, 
these squashes were no exception—they 
worked up the rails and after 
dropping in between they couldn't get 
out, you see.” 


over 


“How wasthatcountry for pumpkins*”, 
shyly asked Bliffkins, 

“Pumpkins? Oh,tolerable shifty. Went 
to sleep in a hotel out there one night 
and along in the middle of the night I 
heard a noise like a man hammering a 
molasses-barrel with a ball bat. Couldn't 
sleep a wink and I raised a roar to the 
landlord. 
usual 


He said it was nothing un- 
only the pumpkins in the cow- 
lot banging up against the barn--grew 
so fast at night, you see.” 
They carried Bliffkins out ona stretcher. 
SIOUX RAPIDS, LOWA. 


A COWBOY 


RACE 


ON THE PLAINS. 
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AN INCIDENT OF APACHE CANON. 


BY C. H. 


S HAD been decreed, 
Private Maloney, of 
G Company, was 


to be dishonora- 
bly discharged. 
He wasn't 


appointed very 


dis- 
much. In fact, 
he had expected 
it. No could 
go the pace Malo- 


one 


ney had been go- 
ing and remain in 
the service of the 
The findings of the gen- 


United States. 
eral court-martial had been returned ap- 
proved from department headquarters, 
and Maloney was to be released from im- 


prisonment and turned out upon the 
world once more. 
Maloney was a hardened character. 


He had come from no one knew where, a 
derelict drifting aimlessly on the great 
troubled bosom of the human ocean. He 
enlisted simply because he didn’t know 
anything else to do, was duly drilled by 
a big gruff sergeant who shouted at him 
loudly when he got off on the wrong foot 
or brought his musket to an order when 
the non-com. had plainly said carry,and 
who swore at him roundly when no com- 
missioned officers were around. He was 
drilled in hospital and stretcher service, 
wig-wag and heliograph signalling, and 
got sworn at some more. But Maloney 
didn't care particularly about a little 
thing like that. 

On the first pay-day, Maloney got drunk 
and spent the night uncer the commis- 
sary porch, missing check roll-call. He 
was awakened by the merry notes of rev- 
eille and half jauntily, half defiantly, 
with a dogged air, he sauntered up to 
his company’s quarters with badly dis- 
hevelled clothing and bleary eyes. For 
several days following, Maloney did po- 
lice service around the post under an 
armed sentry. The next pay-day, the 


LECKENBY. 


Asa 


same offense was repeated. detail 

was being made up tosend to a Far West- 

ern post, the captain overlooked the sec- 

ond breach of discipline and Maloney 

was bundled away to the boundless West. 
* 

Fort Buchanan,on the Apache frontier, 
never was a handsome place, but Malo- 
ney was not particular about that. The 
company quarters were made of adobe; 
the mighty desert, solemn, mysterious, 
enfathomed them; the distant line of rug- 
ged and barren mountains wavered ur- 
steadily in the heat and the water in the 
Santa Rita sank in the sand many miles 
above and the course of the river was as 
dry and parched asa bone. Sand-storms 
stung the flesh and parched the throat, 
cactus-spines made walking or riding an 
agony. Other men swore, but Maloney 
simply drifted. 

Environment exercises great influence 
over the characterof men. The San Car- 
los Apaches had their habitat in a hell 
onearth. Sand, desert, maddening heat, 
thorny vegetation, scorpions and deadly 
reptiles were with them always. Small 
wonder they were fiends. Their home 
was the most barren and uninviting por- 
tion of the great southwestern desert. 
No mountains were quite so barren and 
forbidding as theirs, no plain quite so 
utterly destitute of attraction. White 
men made them worse. Driven into safe 
retreats, these red men would await a 
favorable opportunity to swoop down 
into the valleys or mining camps, and 
their trail was always marked by blood 
and fire and desolated homes. Their 
name brought fear into the strongest 
heart and blanched the swarthiest cheek. 

The United States Government estab- 
lished military posts throughout Arizona 
Territory as a protection to the hardy 
pioneersmen who were beginning to de- 
velop its wonderful resources, and Fort 
Buchanan was one of these. 

Soldiering was no sinecure in those 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


days. Hostile Apaches were on every 
hand, and the strain wasconstant. Every 
few days a detachment would be ordered 
out on a rumor raids. The 
Santa Rita valley was pillaged, houses 
burned and settlers murdered as myste- 


of Indian 


riously almost as though some unseen 
hand had struck them low, for the 
stealthy savage was here, there and gone 
before the soldiers could take the trail. 
The men who followed Colonel Poston 
into the marvelous riches of the Santa 
Rita Mountains took their lives in their 
hands. Tubac was twice pillaged and 
almost destroyed, but such is the magic 
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power of gold that men and even women 
stayed on. 

Maloney had been discharged for more 
than a month and was hardly a memory. 
His comrades had other things to think 
about andswearabout. The recalcitrant 
private had struck out south toward the 
mining camps. He had passed out of a 
life which moved on without him. 

The great red sun was setting far across 
the desert, flooding the land with shim- 
mering, scintillating shafts of blood 
along the sea of sand. The cactus and 
mesquite were motionless in the dead 
air. There was an ominous, breathless 


A COOL AND QUIET PLACE. 


Scene in South Boulder (Colo.) Canon, one of the trout-tishing resorts of the state. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


silence as though the world were dead. 
No sound, no sign of life far out across 
the desert to the setting sun. 

But, yes, Way down yonder along the 
dry arroya a single horseman came gal- 
loping toward the fort. What few sol- 
diers were astir watched him lazily. As 
he approached nearer, evidences of hard 
riding were apparent. He had come far 
and ridden hard. He brought the same 
old story. A band of Apaches were mur- 
dering and pillaging in the valley. The 
settlement at Gayle’s Canon had been 
massacred and the houses burned, that 
morning. 

Such calls were common and called 
forth no unusual excitement. In fifteen 
minutes a detachment of mounted horse- 
men cClattered over the flinty road, past 
the dry arroya and into the sandy bed of 
the river, and turned up the valley. 
Hour after hour they rode over the sand- 
ridges covered with giant cactus stand- 
ing quiet and ghostly in the moonlight. 

Only a little of the fiendish work of the 
savages did they stop to see. Where a 
settler had defied the chances against 
him and taken up an abode, there was a 
smoking heap of ruins. A few yards 
away was the dead and mutilated 
body of the settler. Only a few hours 
had elapsed since the tragedy had been 
enacted. Evidently the red men, feeling 
safe from pursuit until they could re- 
turn to the mountains, were making a 
ghastly sweep of the valley, clearing 
everything as they went. 

The trail was fresh,and again the si- 
lent party of soldiers went forward in 
the moonlight, this time more carefully. 
Straight out toward the mountains, the 
trail led—out where the Indians would 
be safe from pursuit. In the gray of the 
morning the horsemen entered into a 
deep and rocky canon,a defile, that ap- 
parently led back into the very heart of 
the mountain. It was getting lighter 
now, and off to the left there arose the 
high spire known as Apache Peak, a 
land-mark for miles around. The lieu- 
tenant in charge of the detachment was 
about to call a halt fora short rest and 
breakfast, when a rifle shot pealed forth 
and a blue-coated trooper rolled out of 
his saddle without a sound save the 
sickening crunch of the pebbles and 


mesquite brush as he fell. The canon 
sides now spurted jets of flame and the 
bullets pattered against the rocks. The 
soldiers could see nothing of their foes 
and withdrew from the deadly fire which 
mysteriously beat about them. 

A few hundred yards back a rocky hil- 
lock arose from the bottom of the canon, 
but before they could reach it the deadly 
missiles came from everywhere, above 
and below them. Soon they were dis- 
mounted and scattered among the rocks 
of the knoll and, like tue hardened cam- 
paigners they were, were giving a good 
return for the Apache fire. That they 
were ambushed and cut off from retreat, 
soon became evident. 

All through that livelong day, parched 
with thirst and suffocated with heat, the 
gallant troopers gave good measure in 
well-aimed missiles to their red foemen. 
It seemed as if the welcome and cooling 
shades of night would never come. Dec- 
imated in numbers, spent and exhausted, 
the boys in blue shut their teeth hard 
and prepared to deal out misery to the 
last. 

Way up near the top of the towering 
cone of Apache Peak arim of rock jutted 
out, forming a narrow shelf, which from 
Fort Bucnanan looked hardly wide 
enough fora person to stand upon, but 
in reality it was several hundred yards 
wide and in this case sheltered as beau- 
tiful a spot as one could expect at the 
gates of paradise. By some phenome- 
non, some contradiction of Nature by 
which in that desert waste she some- 
times surprises and delights humanity, 
here were several large pools or “tanks” 
of pure cold water, and in the moist soil 
around about the vegetation was luxuri- 
ant and beautiful beyond compare. It 
was a drop of paradise in a sea of devas- 
tation. 

As the sun was assuming a blistering 
aspect on that fateful day,a sentry, as he 
paced to and fro in front of the guard- 
house at Fort Buchanan, gazed dreamily 
out across the valley, wistfully thinking 
of the green hills and sparkling water of 
far-away lands where loved ones were, 
back where Apaches were only a name. 
As his vision rested a moment on Apache 
Peak, there suddenly flared out, way up 
on the narrow shelf toward the summit, 
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a great, white, dazzling light. The vision 
was startling. He came to himself with 
a jerk and looked again. It was there 
still, way off on that desolate mountain, 
and it blinked now—dot, dash--and his 
first lesson in soldiering, signalling with 
a heliograph, came back to him as he 
mentally spelled out the message—poor- 
ly sent, it is true—with many hesitations 
and misspelied words, but his first ex- 
clamation of surprise had brought oth- 
ers,and a dozen pairs of eyes in the fort 
were now receiving the startling mes- 
sage which came apparently from some 
ghostly sender on that barren rim of 
Apache Peak. 

“Detachment,” it haltingly came, “am- 
bushed in Apache Canon. Send help.” 

A quiver of genuine excitement ran 
through the post. 

There was something so ghostly about 
it all. 

While officers gave hasty orders of pre- 
paration, a heliograph instrument was 
brought out and an answering signal 
went flashing through space to the 
mysterious messenger of the moun- 
tain. 

But the halting flame had now disap- 
peared. 

Many times they tried and finally 
got an answering signal, faint at first, 
but finally throwing a blinding glare 
from the mountain peak. 

“Who are you *” flashed from the instru- 
ment at the fort. 

The mountain light had failed now. 

“Who are you?” again flickered across 
on the beams of light. 


A hundred pairs of eyes drank in the 
answer 

“M-a-l-o-n-e-y.” 

4 

Little remains to be told of this story. 
With the knowledge thus gained, a large 
relief force was sent out that night and 
got positions, and, when another morn- 
ing dawned on the desert, two wings of 
Uncle Sam's army closed like a steel trap 
on the savages. The ambushers became 
the ambushed, and the bloody defeat of 
the red men marked the beginning of a 
long peace in that part of the territory. 

Maloney, it appeared, was with a party 
of prospectors camped at what has since 
been called “Rescue Tanks,” near the top 
of Apache Peak. From this position he 
could look down and see the unequal 
struggle in thecanon,and his knowledge 
of heliographing serving him in good 
stead, the ex-soldier had constructed a 
rude instrument from a mirror and sent 
the message which brought relief to the 
beleagured detachment. 

They tried to make a hero of Maloney, 
but he wouldn’t have it. He prospected 
some, mined a little, gambled when he 
could and drank always. 

His name was associated with a bold 
gang of highwaymen which operated 
near Tombstoneand Nogales some years 
later. 

He never amounted toanything. But 
Maloney didn’t care. He simply drifted 
with the tide, a derelict drifting aimless- 
ly on the great troubled bosom of the 
human ocean, 

STEAMBOAT SPGs., COLO. 
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TEXANS ON THE GUNNISON. 


BY Ss. TF. 


ASCINATING, in- 
deed, is the mo- 
ment in angling 
when the hungry 
fish cuts with her 
golden oars the 
swaters of the sil- 
very stream and 
greedily devours 
the treacherous 
fly. It is at this 
time that a thrill 
ofenthusiasm fills 
the heart and ani- 
mates the spirits of the fisherman, caus- 
ing him to think only of the beautiful 
natural surroundings, carrying his mind 
far into the realms of pleasing thoughts 
and contemplations, and away from that 
nerve destroyer, care. 


If one is fishing 
in a scenic stream, where every turn in 
the water’s course opens up a new pic- 
ture, then the pleasure of the sport is en- 
hanced fifty per cent. And if the fish 
are gamy, hungry and of fair size, an 
additional amount of fun is to be had. 
No jollier quartette of thorough sports- 
men ever started out armed with rods 
and reels to angle for the finny tribe in 
their lurking places in their dark watery 
homes than M. W. Stainforth, Dr. H. B. 
and C. N. Harrell and S. T. Bartlett, of 
Gainesville, Texas. All had grown weary 
of the exhilarating pastime (7) of entic- 
ing stupid bull-headed catfish from their 
favorite haunts beneath the murky wa- 
ters of our own old Elm, and, wishing 
for something better than we had known 
in the fishing line, had hied away to that 
paradise of nimrods and candidates for 
piscatorial fame among the cloud-capped 
hills, the pleasant vales and beautiful 
mountain streams of Scenic Colorado. 
No fancy can paint, no pen can sketch 
fairer vistas from the hand of Nature 
than the charming verdure-crowned 
banks and the bright rolling waters of 
the limpid Gunnison River as it rippled 


(3) 


BARTLETT. 


and 
rocky bed on that fair July day, when we 
pitched our tent upon its lovely green 
slope. 


and eddied along over its rough 


In our dreams we saw great baskets of 
speckled monsters which we intended to 
add as trophies to our prowess and fame 
as fishermen, and we hastily donned our 
regalia and started forthe fray. Excite- 
ment ran high and we made a mad dash 
for some famous spot to drop the luring 
fly, while grim determination cast shad- 
ows over the classic (7) features of the 
Sastern member of our party as he sal- 


“IN THE SWIFT-ROLLING STREAM.” 


lied forth to make a record as to the 
largest fish, the greatest number landed, 
etc.,and get material for the fishiest of 
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all fish stories to dilate upon when tent- 
ing on the Gunnison should be only a 
memory, and we were all at home again 
from a foreign shore. 

How we reveled in the exciting sport of 
landing rainbow trout, and how exult- 
antly we lined up the glorious strings of 
beauties for our kodak fiend’s inspection 
and preservation in pictures of the 
trip! 

There was trout everywhere 
and conditions of trout. 


all sorts 
Young trout, 
old trout, large trout and small trout. 
As their gorgeous colorings caught the 
glints of the noonday sun, each heart 
swelled with pride and lighted up the 
faces of the fishermen as a rainbow arch 
of beauty lights up the eastern sky. Oh, 
enlivening pastime! Who but an illus- 
trious disciple of Izaak Walton could 


“A GLORIOUS STRING OF BEAUTIES.” 


ever understand the sensations of de- 
light which chase each other in furious 
waves athwart our beings when we get a 
strike -when the reel clicks, then drags, 


until the slender rod bends and sways 
with the manceuvers of a game four- 
pounder and we scramble, waist-deep, in- 
to the swift-rolling stream to land the 


“HOW EXULTANTLY WE LINED UP OUR 
BIGGEST FISH.” 


prize, amidst the applause of our com- 
rades! 

Hlow we vied with one another in our 
mad endeavors to lure the largest trophy 
to our hooks, and with what cool derision 
we regarded the other fellow who landed 
only the fingerling while others captured 
the prizes! 

Ho, for Colorado, the Mecca for sports- 
men, the paradise foranglers! All hail 
to glorious Colorado! It was there that 
the sun went down on one day’s sport 
which will always live in memory and in 
fancy paint pictures of the twenty-five 
rainbow beauties shimmering in their 
glorious tints, while the seventy pounds 
weight will ever loom up in alluring vi- 
sions to tempt us to return. 

GAINESVILLE, TEX. 
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IT’S FUN TO KILL THE DUCK. 
BY J. W. WHALLEY. 


ET the dweller in city enjoy the surrounding 

Which wealth or the arts o’er his pathway may cast, 

No envy | feel for his joys or their bounding, 
I sympathize not with his future or past, 

When the wide field of Nature spreads grandly before me 
And wealth of sound body and mind is my own, 

For when labor has wearied, field pleasures restore me, 
For all of life’s worry and ills they atone. 


When the tints of October have painted the leafing 
Which shivers on limbs of the cottonwood trees, 


And the tall, swaying poplars their greenness are reefing, 
\ As sweeps o’er the rush-margined lakelet the breeze; 
‘ When the quack of the mallard and whistle of widgeon, 
= —~Che “scaiping” of snipe and the “keck” of the teal, 
With a Babel of sound fill the echoing region, 
: To those haunts my companion and I often steal. 
To the “blind” in the willows the long point adorning 
We tramp, and soon set out our bobbing decoys, 
‘ In the dull misty light of the fast coming morning, 
Then rouse all the wildfowl with hand-clapping noise; 
. “Let them go, do not shoot, they’ll be shortly returning, 
} Let us get in our blind and prepare for the fray.” 
Soon with pulses all throbbing and finger-tips burning 
r We're “waiting to open the bal!” for the day. 
y 
n 
d “Here they come, Al, get ready,” I whisper to Miller, 
As a column of mallards flies over the stool; 
d “Let them swing,” he responds, whilst as still as a pillar 
With nerve in subjection to discipline cool, 
We watch as they circle still lower and lower, 
il And the soft air vibrates to the beat of the wing, 
Till with movement still graceful, but slower and slower, 
at They float o’er the stool as we quickly upspring. 
rt 
in 
re “Bang, bang,” says Al’s gun, “bang, bang,” my repeating 
ir Keeps time to the music of pinions on high, 
, While, prone on the lake their companions retreating 
is Leave three lusty mallards to struggle and die, 
‘i- And often again is the play re-enacted, 


Ere the cloud-veiled day god descends to the West, 
As the “hammerless” kills what our lure has attracted, 
While pleasure indwells, though perhaps unexpressed. 


We “pick up” the decoys as the evening steals o’er us, 
; And weary trudge homeward well laden with spoil, 
To the cabin, and soon, glowing brightly before us, 
We bask in its hearth-glow, and rest from our toil; 
Then when supper’s dispatched, the facts e’er with fiction 
Embellished, are told of the deeds of the day, 
/ Till at last A. D. Miller, in classical diction, 
“Jucundum occidere aves” will say. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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“WHERE THE TROUT LOVE TO LIE.” 
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THE STORY OF THE HANGMAN. 


BY J. MAYNE BALTIMORE, 


JROUT fishing 
on the Hang- 
man! To the 
average read- 
er how weird 


the words 
sound. What 
wonderful 
history lies 
back of the ti- 
tle, and what 
charm does 
the name con- 
tain, that it 
should stand out so boldly as a reminder 
of the most dreaded penalty the human 
criminal can pay? Tl tell you. The 
Hangman is one of the best-known 
streams in Washington, and while the 
title is unpoetic and holds no romantic 
charms, yet it is one of the most beauti- 
ful streams the writer has yet seen. It 
finds its sourceaway upamid the rugged 
fastnesses of the Coeur d’Alene Moun- 
tains, and while for some distance below 
it is known as St. Mary’s River, yet fur- 
ther down it assumes the old peculiar 
sobriquet of Hangman. 

A little historical explanation may be 
necessary to show the derivation of the 
title. Kor more than forty vears the 
stream has been known as the Hangman, 
deriving its name from an Indian trag- 
edy. From 1854 to 1856, fierce and san- 
guinary Indian wars prevailed all along 
the eastern borders of the then territories 
of Oregon and Washington. In_ these 
struggles many Indians and whites were 
killed. 

Some years before, Dr. Marcus Whit- 
nan, one of the pioneer missionaries of 
the Pacific Coast, his family and several 
other persons, were massacred at what 
was known as the Whitman Mission, 
near what is now the city of Walla Walla. 
All, or nearly all, of the Indians connect- 
ed with this historic massacre made their 
escape atijthe time. They belonged to 


the great Snake Indian tribe and were 
known to the authorities. 

Soon after the great battle with the 
dusky foe at Steptoe’s Butte (this butte is 
located in Idaho and was named after 
Col. Jas. Steptoe,who had command of 
the United States troops and the Volun- 
teers),a number of the Indians were cap- 
tured. In the fight, Colonel Steptoe’s 
troops were greatly overpowered, and he 
was forced to fall back and take a posi- 
tion on the lofty butte. However, the 
soldiers surrounded some stragglers and 
made them prisoners. These captured 
Indians were readily identified as some 
of the instigators of the Whitman massa- 
cre, and by order of General Wright, 
U.S.A. who then had command of all 
the forces in Oregon and Washington 
these murderers were hanged. 

In all,about twenty Indians were cap- 
tured. Thirteen were hanged on one 
large pine tree which stood near the 
bank of the stream near what is known 
as the “Devil’s Elbow,” at a point where 
the stream makes a complete turn, This 
aged pine was for a great many years 
pointed out to hundreds as the spot 
where thirteen “Siwashes” were “made 


” 


good Indians.” Only a few years ago 
the old tree was blown down during a 
heavy gale. A short distance below the 
“Devil’s Elbow” seven more Indians were 
also hanged at the same time from the 
boughs of another tree. 

From this tragic incident, the stream 
ever afterward bore the name of Hang- 
man. There has been no end of comment 
in the press as to the name of this stream 
and its fame has gone all over the coast. 
A great many tourists and sightseers 
have visited the Hangman—merely from 
curiosity to see it and to fish in its whirl- 
ing, eddying waters. 

The Hangman is not noted as a great 
trout stream, but, forall that, its winding 
banks are patrolled by the feet of hun 
dreds of eager anglers who come out of 
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curiosity to see a stream concerning 
which so much has been written. 
Besides the trout, there are several 
kinds of fish which are deemed quite 
palatable and which gobble up a bait or 
snap at a fly-hook as quick as a flash. 
Prominent among the other species may 
be mentioned the white or silver fish, 
the mullet and the despised squaw-fish. 
One circumstance that adds greatly to 
the fame of this stream is the fact that 
on its banks resides a veritable modern 
Diana. This young lady’s name is Miss 
Edith Break. She is an ardent and suc- 
cessful angler, an intrepid hunter, and a 
fine shot with rifle, shotgun or pistol. 
She is equally ready and skillful with a 
weapon whether the game is on the 
ground, still, or on the wing. She can 
knock a coyote over seventy-five or a 
hundred yards —even if the “‘varmint” is 
going full tilt; kill a deer the same dis- 


tance when the animal is running; bring 
down a grouse, pheasant or prairie chick- 
en whether flying or perched on the top 
of a pine tree. 

In other respects, Miss Break is highly 
accomplished. She is a very clever pho- 
tographer and takes snap-shots along 
with the best amateurs. She is a fine 
musician—sings, plays the organ and 
violin skilfully. She is also an artist of 
merit--paints and sketches quite cleverly. 

So much has been written about the 
outlandish name of this stream that, by 
an act of the last legislature of Washing- 
ton, the appellation “Hangman” has been 
abolished and that of “Latah” substitut- 
ed. However,the name has been so long 
identified with the stream that, despite 
any legal enactment, it will always cling 
to the old-time sobriquet, “Hangman.” 
“Latah” will never become popular. 

SPOKANE, WASH. 


THE SONG OF THE OWL. 


BY 8S. E. GREGEORY. 


When the fire burns low 
And the campers go 
Atield in the Land of Nod, 
Ina stately birch 
On a limb I perch 
Inspecting a gun and rod. 


As I view the things 
With the hidden stings, 
I think of a time gone by 
When the forest round 
Ne’er a stealthy sound 
Gave out at the wild bird’s cry. 


When the underbrush 
To no bird-dog’s rush 


Or hunter's quick strides gave way, 


And the breeze sang low 
In the summer glow 


Because all the woods were gay. 


But it’s differen: now, 
For with pallid brow 
By daylight the creatures roam, 
Inmbued with the fear 
That they soon will hear 
The call to the hunter's home. 


Very cunning and sly 
As the hours go by 
Beginning are they to be, 
And the sportsmen find 
It tasking the mind 
To capture the Woodland’s free. 


In the forest nook 
Or the rippling brook 
The reason is just the same— 
Every camp at night 
L inspect just right 
And warn all the fish and game. 
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ATLANTIC COAST SCENERY. 


(ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. S. LAWTON.) 


HAT THE East has 
scenes that are beau- 
tiful, we who have 
been along the At- 
tantic Coast, up the 
Hudson, or through 
the many delightful 
resorts of New York 
State, know. While 
the West has its 
grand, rugged, al- 
most awful scenery 
scenes that some- 
times stagger the im- 

agination, bewilder the brain and set the 

heart to dancing—yet we must not for- 
get the peaceful, restive, soul-inspiring 
scenery that is to be found in the Far 

Kast. One of our subscribers at Woon- 


socket, R. 1, C.S. Lawton by name, has 
favored us with some views for this issue 
which we take pleasure in reproducing, 
and which can be admired by the most 
critical lover of art and nature. 

What more beautiful scene could be 
conjured than that of “The Cliffs at New- 
port, Rk. I.” One doesn’t have to be pos- 
sessed of a very elastic imagination to 
see the waters lashed into foam on the 
outlying rocks as a storm arises, while 
the big cliff itself is continually churn- 
ing the waters into a busy white foam. 
Wecan in ourimagination see the vis- 
itor reclining on this eminence in the re- 
fulgent sun of springtime, lazily gazing 
at the bathing beach with its commodi- 
ous bath houses in the distance, while to 
the rear rises the magnificent new man- 


THE CLIFFS AT NEWPORT 
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PECULIAR FORMATIONS OF THE SURF ICE. 


sion of Cornelius Vanderbilt-—-for Mr. good views,two of which I send you.” 
Lawton tells us thatthe grounds contain- 


ing the mansion of the millionaire extend 
down to the cliffs. 
Regarding the photos of the “Surf Ice, 


Lynn Beach, Mass.,” presented in this is- 
sue, Mr. Lawton says: “These photos, 
taken along the Lynn Beach, give a gen- 
eral view of the ice and a view of two 
single formations. At the time these 
were taken, the locality presented a min- 


iature Arctic scene which extended for 
abouta half mile. Such scenes must be 
seen to be appreciated. There were to be 
seen cones, caves, bridges, pedestals and 


a tables, all varying in different heights, 
Stee and all formed on a smooth beech. Iwas 


indeed charmed by the sight, and of 
course my first thought was to get some 


THE POSE THAT TOOK. 
I took her ina picture hat, 
She scolded me about the pose; 
I took her sitting on a mat, . 
I took her smelling ata rose. 


In every way, in every place, 

I took her. Still she pointed at 
os The proofs. It was not like her face, 
er She hadn't such a nose as that! 


Failing to reproduce her charms, 

ie W hat else was left (yet fearing quite) 
At last |--took her in my arms, 

; oe Andthen it seemed the pose was right! 


— 
—— 
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AN ELK ON A RAMPAGE. 


BY GUS NEAL. 


HERE are moments 
when one wants to be 
alone” has grown to 
be a quite popular 
saying, but in the 
mountains of Colo- 
rado I believe the 
axiom could with a 
pretty fair degree of 
judgment be chang- 
ed to read “There are 
moments when it’s 
bad to be alone.” I 
found this to be the 
case on one particular occasion, and I 
know the incident I am about to relate 
has many parallels. 

In the winter of 1896, my partner and I 
were hunting and trapping in Rio Blanco 
County, Colo., having located our home 
cabin up on the Flat Tops in the heavy 
timber. Our lines of traps ran in differ- 
ent directions from this cabin for dis- 
tances ranging from four to eight miles, 
while atthe end of the lines were built 
temporary cabins, to be used as a means 
of protection from storms and cold, and, 
if need be, stopping places for the night. 
I had an odd experience, one day, while 
going over a nine-mile line of traps. 

There was a heavy patch of timber 
about five or six miles from the home 
cabin, where we had divided the line 
making two lines in order to take in the 
patch of timber, perhaps forty or fifty 
acres in extent. There we separated, my 
partner taking the line to the left and I 
the other. It had been our custom to so 
separate, it being understood that the 
one reaching the converging point (about 
a mile from where they separated) first 
should wait for the other. On account 
of the exceedingly deep snows in that 
section we were compelled to use snow- 
skis. 

To the right of the timber was a steep 
side-hill extending down about 200 or 300 
feet. By going down on this side-hill 


about tifty feet, was enabled to make 
an advantageous cut-off and strike the 
point of timber beyond. While proceed- 
ing down the side-hill in question I heard 
a crashing sound in the timber. Know- 
ing that some animal had made the noise, 
I immediately stopped, stuck my Alpine- 
pole in the snow and unslung my Win- 
chester from my back. I had hardly got 
my gun ready when a big bull,elk came 
dashing down the hill, headed straight 
as an arrow for me. The snow was about 
two feet deep, and the way he made it fly 
as he plowed through it was worth a 
mint of money to see. Of course I didn’t 
look at it in this light, for about that 
time [ would have been willing to give 
up all I possessed to be somewhere else. 
He came through the heavy timber with 
his big antlers about as’easily as if there 
was no timber there,and as he bore down 
in my direction I could see that his 
mouth was partly open, his nostrils dis- 
tended, while his eyes shone like a cou- 
ple of arc lights ona cloudy night. If I 
was scared I didn’t know it. I only knew 
that my life probably depended on the 
accuracy of my first shot, and ,I nerved 
myself forthe emergency. The animal 
had been frightened and didn’t see me 
until he was within fifteen,or twenty feet 
of where I stood, when he stopped as if 
glued to the spot, looking steadily at me. 
| had raised my rifle while he was ad- 
vancing, and the moment he halted I 
touched the trigger. I hit him a little 
low, however, and as quick as a flash he 
sprang at me, striking me with his head, 
horns,fore and hind feet—-it seemed to 
me all at once. 

I lost my balance, lost my gun, lost my 
courage—in fact, I lost sight of the world 
and what was going on about me. for I 
was as far down in the snow as the elk 
could put me. You have perhaps heard 
the stories of the way they knead bread 
in some big New York baker shops— 
with their feet. Well, that is the way this 
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elk kneaded me. He walked on top of 
me, between me, on the under side of me, 
in the middle and then down the aisle. 
And he walked pretty lively, too, execut- 
ing a fancy step that would do credit to 
a dancing master. I was nearly smoth- 
ered, being quite a ways under the snow. 
I really do not know how long the circus 
kept up, but when I found out who I was 
there was no elk to be seen. 

| was considerably bruised up, but 
managed to extricate myself from the 
snow, and began to count the number of 
elk tracks on my person, but failed. I 
was in the act of looking for my snow. 
shoes and gun when my partner arrived 
on the scene. He had been through to 
where the two lines came together, but 
finding no sign of me after waiting 
awhile, had concluded that something 
had happened and came back over the 
line that I was on. The situation appeal- 
ed more strongly to his humorous than 
to his sympathetic sense, for as he gazed 
on my tattered, torn, bleeding and excit- 
ed form he emitted a burst of laughter 
that must certainly have frightened that 
elk out of the county if he heard it. 


We found my gun about fifteen feet up 
hill from where I emerged out of the 
snow. It was buriedinthree feet of snow 
and near it we picked up two pieces of 
one snowshoe, while down at the bottom 
of the hill we raked upthe other. Near 
the last named snowshoe we found the 
Alpine-pole. I could swear that I hit the 
animal when I shot, and while there was 
plenty of blood to be found, yet it could 
not be ascertained whether it was elk or 
human blood,so no further search was 
made for his elkship. 

My partner patched up my broken snow- 
shoe and we went back to camp voting 
mad bull elks pretty dangerons animals 
to run against. After applying juniper 
poultices to the various affected portions 
of my anatomy, I was able to be up and 
around in a week or so,and very soon 
thereafter able to go over my line of 
traps. But I decided that I should never 
again put myself up asa shortstop toa 
mad elk,and that thereafter all fright- 
ened runaway members of the elk family 
had the right of way as far as I 
cerned. 


yas con- 


A SONG OF THE HILLS AND WOODS. 


BY “HOWARTH.” 


Oh, for the woods, the camp and the hunt! 
Oh, to be wild again, 
To match my skill 
Over hollow and hill 
‘Gainst the wily of forest and plain! 


I long for free air, the slumber that night 
Brings when the pine branches roar; 
I hunger to feel 
On my shoulder tne steel, 
To smell burnt powder once more. 


You may point out your wise, yourrich and your 
great, . 
Poor devils with Midas’s hand, 
Who turn all their life 
To scheming and strife 
And gather dead leaves and dry sand. 


But I, when the hunt rises high in my veins, 
Care neither for garlands nor gold; 
A free man am I, 
And free will I die— 
A man not bought and not sold. 


Oh, for the free and the honest brown hills, 
(Hark to the song of the hills!), 
Where no gawking crowds sneak, 
But the God-voices speak 
And the God-spirit all nature fills! 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
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A BREACH OF CONVENTION 


BY MARJORIE. 


PART II.—IN 


IS an exquisite 
pleasure,thiscom- 
ing back to life 
again from the 
chaotic land of 
nescience, whose 
fullest degree is 
only possible to 
the healthily 
young and 
pily free. My Bos- 
tonese yawned 
dreamily in bliss- 
ful content and 

: stretched out 
their fair white arms in sheer physical 
delig nt. 

“Oh, Marjorie, what a heavenly morn- 
ing and how good I feel! Is breakfast 
ready This was what I had hoped for. 
There are no heart pains in healthy hun- 
ger,and the other aches 
I was apprehensive of 
for the first night in 
camp is seldom passed 
on a bed of roses—did 
not materialize. By the 
time they had resigned 
themselves to the neces- 
sity of arising, | had as- 
certained that our old 
bathing pool was still 
intact and for the next 
quarter hour the peep- 
ing wood elves regaled 
themselves with the un- 
wonted sight of three 
splashing, screaming 
naiads bilariously dis- 
porting themselves in its 
crystal keep. 

As for me, I went fish- 
ing. There was a tender 
gray light on the dark f° 


THE BREACH. 


reaches which broke into a pearly irrid- 
escence on the ripples with a foreprom- 
ise of good sport. My first cast was re- 
warded with a strike and as I gave him 
the butt | forgot I was old and superan- 
nuated, and tingled to my toe-tips with 
rejuvenating response. By the time I 
had reached the bathing pool, I had 
eight pounds of fish and hooked an ele- 
gant fellow just in the ripples above. 
The girls,who had never seen a trout 
taken, came swarming in hysterical ad- 
miration about me as he broke the water 
for the last time, and simultaneously im- 
plored to “let me try— only just once!” 
“All in good time, my dears,” I assent- 
ed, “but just now we have more than 
enough for breakfast, and F——’s first 


camp law is ‘waste no game.’’ 
“Oh, darn F '’ said the vivacious 
Tess, and the others looked it, but I was 


LOT OF TEN COYOTE PUPPIES.’ 
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A GOOD TROUT STREAM. 


obdurate and dismounted the rod. When 
they rejoined me at the tent I proposed a 
police arrangement in which they all ac- 
quiesced. Tess was to wash dishes and 
make the beds, Clarice was to be our 
drawer of water, while Ruth hewed the 
wood. I was to be “mule chief” and look 
after the stock, cook and exercise the 
function of general superintendent. | 
am in duty bound to confess that this ar- 
rangement was but nominal, for they all 
helped each other out, and sang like 
larks and chattered like wrens while 
about it. 

All but me—I am too old and set in my 
ways to indulge in any such emotional 
excesses. I gave the horses an occasion- 
al pat, loafed culinarily and let these 
superfluous-energied youngsters help 
me all they wished without returning 
the favor. My responsibility was enough 
to counterbalance their aid and I “let 
them lift the log and helped by grunt- 
ing,” as F—— says. 

Breakfast over and the camp tidied 


neatly, we sat down toa council of ways 
and means. “In camps like these one al- 
ways has venison to eat, I have heard,” 
said Tess, insinuatingly. I smiled her 
an encouragement. “And trout every 
meal,” added Clarice, with gustatory 
reminiscience. I nodded her another. 
“And they take pictures,” said Ruth, pat- 
ting her camera anticipatingly. “So we 
will,’ I assented, “but just at present 
and fora large majority of the succeed- 
ing time—we are going to loaf. This 
evening we will try for a deer, and in the 
meantime I will give you lessons in fly- 
casting, for it seems”—with a reproach- 
ful look at theemptycreel—“that I great- 
ly underestimated the piscatorial capac- 
ity of this crowd. We'll have to have 
fish for dinner and you'll have to help 
catch them!” 

“For shame!” they chorused, indig- 
nantly. “You ate more than either of 
us, and you know it!” 

“Just so,” 1 complacently agreed, “but 
all the same we four and Colin here just 
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cleaned up ten good pounds of trout, 
and the prospect is appalling. Lucky 
for us the river is full of them!” 

There were still stretches of sunless 
water, and we were soon deepin the mys- 
teries of old Izaak’s gentle art. After 
successive hookings of brush, tree-tops, 
clothing and Ruth’s ear, they soon ac- 
quired a passable knack,and when we 
quit at noon we had trout enough for 
dinner and supper, Tess leading with six 
while Clarice and Ruth had four each. 
I superintended and caught nothing ex- 
cept impatient admonitions and a trio of 
kisses when my pupils landed a fish. 
They were apt scholarsand I felt relieved 
to know that we were in the future rea- 
sonably assured against any fish famine. 

Dinner over, by my suggestion the girls 
brought up a stock of firewood sufficient 
forthe night and remade the tumbled 
beds. 

“We may not be back before dark,” I 
informed them, “and it will save a lot of 
belated bother. I always like to be be- 
forehand in things while camping, and 
you'll know why when we get back.’ 

Catching up the horses, 1 saddled up 

three of them,and my Bostonese began 
preparations for the hunt. 
shortly, remarking this. “Or, better still, 
only one. We need the extra horse to 
pack in our game.” 


“Only two of you can go along 


They demurred somewhat at this, but 
dutifully agreed tinally and drew straws 
for the choice. It fell to Tess, who looked 
very Diana-like in her rational costume 
on top of old Vic. 

Promising that the others might sub- 
sequently go in their turns, we left them 
getting their cameras out for a snapping 
bout and expectantly took our way hill- 
ward to a little Mesa that F and I had 
killed many a deer on. 

Most deer hunts are alike to the initi- 
ated,and I have hunted deer for many 
years. We rode slowly along the ridye 
tops, keeping a sharp lookout in the 
heads of the short ravines and carefully 
scanning every suspicious shape in the 
scrub oaks. Suddenly Tess reigned up 
her horse, and nervously pointing to an 
adjoining thicket of quaking asps gasped 
out, her voice tremulous with excitement: 
“T am almost sure I saw something 


moving there. Oh, Marjorie, can it be 
possible that it is a real live deer ?” 

It was a likely enough looking place 
and I quickly dismounted, assuring her 
that it was more than possible that it 
was. As I threw a cartridge into the 
chamber the slight click worked a won- 
derinthatclump! Inaninstanta dozen 
pairs of shapely legs glanced in the level 
sunlight, and Tess screamed aloud in 
her excitement. Out of the clump went 
six deer in a rush, but as they cleared 
the ridge and stopped fora final back- 
ward look I lowered the rifle. They were 
all does and fawns, and F was not go- 
ing to ask me contemptuously after this 
trip “where are those horns?” 

“Oh, the beautiful, beautiful darlings!” 
rapturously cried my Boston friend, al- 
most beside herself with delight. But 
with the wisdom of long experience I 
glared around expectantly, asking im- 
patiently “where is that buck?’ 

I saw him in atrice, some twenty yards 
from the crest of the ridge, his eyes di- 
lating with mild curiosity, his fat sides 
gleaming against the green background 
like a bronze statue. He was only a 
short hundred yards away and so big 
that | almost missed him in my foolish 
confidence. As it was, the bullet intend- 
ed for the center of his shoulder wabbled 
back and downward, and he went down 
the hill and out of sight in a dozen fran- 
tic jumps whose recklessness told me 
the tale that the bullet spat confirmed. 

Tess saw him at the first leap and 
screamed again, while I, almost as excit- 
ed as she, shrieked out to Colin “Take 
him!” and the sound of a snarling snuf- 
fle as I hastily mounted my horse direct- 
ed us to where he lay,still and limp, with 
the collie tearing at his throat. 

Talk about emotional girls! I posi- 
tively had to keep the crying creature at 
my side from kissing that dead deer, and 
it was with a gasp of horror that she saw 
me bleed and galloch him. It is a nasty 
job, this deer dressing, and the less said 
about it the better. But it had to be 
done, and when I finally had him inshape 
to handle then came the real difficulty of 
the whole exploit. How were we to get 
him up on that pack-horse! 

He was a big “five-point” and “ugly fat” 
as my uniquely-speeched husband would 
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say. We couldn't lift one-half of him, 
and fora time I was in a quandary which 
I took religious good care to conceal 
from Tess. It would not do to acknowl- 
edge being at any loss now. 
Providentially remembering one of 
F——’s recitals of a similar experience, | 
looked around for a handy tree and for- 
tunately discovered the very thing some 
twenty feet below in the gulch bottom. 
It was an experiment entirely, for hereto- 
fore | had always hunted in F *s com- 
panyand he attended to all such matters, 
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dropped across the saddle in just the 
right position. 

After that it was easy, for had I not 
spent days—yea, even weeks—in the ac- 
quiring of the knowledge how to tie a 
“diamond hitch”? Just as the sun drop- 
ped over the ridge, we rode into camp 
among the shrill cheers of the whole hen 
brood, and that night we feasted on liver 
and bacon with fried heart on the side. 

Pass we the volley of questions and 
complimentary hugs that were showered 
upon us. Tess and I shared the glory 


“IN HER RATIONAL COSTUME ON TOP OF OLD VIC.” 


but I “tackled” it with the assurance of a 
veteran. 

Putting the rope around the buck’s 
neck I snubbed the other end to the sad- 
dle horn and dragged him down nearly 
to the tree. After a dozen attempts, I 
managed to get the end of the rope over 
a projecting limb and resnubbing it to 
Viec’s saddle horn, dragged him clear 
of the ground sufficiently to have Tess 
lead our pack-horse directly beneath 
him. Vic was an old-timer and “eased 
up” as skilfully as a man could have 
done, and by a fortunate chance the deer 


equally, for had she not first seen those 
wonderful deer? But it would have sent 
F—— off into a fit had he been there to 
watch the four of us skin out and quar- 
ter up that deer preparatory to sacking 
it as a protection from possible flies! We 
managed to get it done by 9 o’clock, how- 
ever,and it was midnight when I was 
awakened for the last time by the inter- 
rogative chatter of my pullets. 

The next morning we had our first vis- 
it, humanely speaking. Some itinerant 
home-seekers, afloat in prairie schoon- 
ers, stopped to ask the way to Rawlins, 
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and, smelling the aroma of our skillets, 
begged a little meat, saying they had no 
gun to kill any. Of course they got a 
quarter and went on their way rejoicing, 
with much complimentary speech. And 
that afternoon, a deputy game warden, 
snooping around in the hills, happened 
upon the offal of our deer, and, tracking 
us down, came to see abeut it! 

I was nearly scared to death, for it was 
close season and this particular warden 
was noted for his severity against offend- 
ers, but finding that there was no man in 
this case he generously refrained from 
asking any embarrassing questions and 
praised unstintedly the “fresh mutton” 
we gave him for supper and was real 
nice generally. I always did like that 
young fellow and am glad to say that 
Tess has recently confessed a similar ten- 
der regard—but that is telling tales out 
of school, ° 

He offered to cut wood etc.,and hung 
around a considerable time, but at my 
innocent suggestion that “the roads were 
bad after dark” he promptly took the 
hint and his leave. 

lhe next day one of our cow-punchers 
“accidentally” happened upon our camp 
and was solicitous about our welfare un- 
til I took him by the earand leading him 
to our improvised larder brietly said: 

“Venison, grouse (we killed four that 
morning) and here come the girls with a 
big string of trout for dinner. Wood, 
grass and water a-plenty. Do we look 
like we needed any pity or help? After 
dinner you ‘pull your freight’ and don't 
come snooting around here any more. 
Sabe ?” 

He “savveyed,” and acknowledged it 
sheepishly, while the pullets guyed him 
mercilessly. 

He played even, however, on departing, 
by suddenly stooping from his saddle 
and kissing Ruth squarely on the lips. 

(They have the ranche next to ours, 
now, and Clarice was married to his 
brother last month.) 

I was properly shocked, of course, and 
said so. “Why, Marjorie, didn’t you 
know?” she queried, innocently. “It 
happened last week and | thought he 
had told you.” The vile mendacity of 
that shameless creature! 

And so the days wore along, each one 


a succeeding delight, and the girls lived 
in the fullness thereof. Before we left, 
each had new roses in her cheeks and a 
new light in her eyes. In “dolce far ni- 
ente” we wiled away the happy hours in 
blissful content, each enjoying herself 
in herown fashion and all now contempt- 
uously oblivious of what the conven- 
tional world would say. 

We had quite an assortment of pets 
when we lefi, among them two fawns 
which actually tollowed us into camp 
one day and which the childrer subse- 
quently bottle-fed to maturity at the 
ranche. 

We had also a cunning coyote puppie, 
one of alotof ten discovered one day by 
Clarice, who secured one of them at no 
smallexpense of bites and scratches from 
her captive and a frightful scare from 
the mamma coyote who ran her clean 
into camp. Poor wolf! He went to chick- 
en stealing at the ranche and paid the 
penalty. 

In the six weeks of our outing we had 
small adventures innumerable, one of 
which deserves especial mention. While 
grouse hunting one day we ran into a 
couple prospectors who were engaged in 
the same profitable diversion. Tess,who 
had by this time developed into quite a 
rifle shot, had located a fine grouse on a 
dead spruce limb and was about to de- 
capitate him when the prospectors put 
in their appearance. They stopped to 
watch the shot and one of them quizzi- 
cally remarked in a loud aside to his 
partner: 

“Til back the gun for my wad!” 

“And I the bird!” said the other, “only 
I ain't got no wad.” 

“My gun again yours, then,” insisted 
the other, and 

“Done!” said his friend. 

I looked at Tess, into whose brown eyes 
a curious light gleamed, while a red spot 
flamed on either cheek. Ignoring them 
both she lined up her sights on its head, 
and, looking at the unwavering muzzle, 
I felt sorry for that grouse! 

As he came fluttering down with a bul- 
let through his eye, the prospector looked 
astonished and then admiring. 

“Not on your life!” said he, pushing 
aside his comrade’s hand extended to- 
wards the gun—an exquisite Marlin 25-36. 
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“I lose, but not to you. Here, take it, 


miss,and my best wishes with it!” And 
lifting his battered slouch hat, with an 
awkward bow he strode away, followed 
by his laughing comrade, before we 
could recover enough to protest. The 
next day a boy brought the complemen- 
tary reloading outfit for it into camp, 
with a note saying brietly: “Hide goes 
with the tallow. You'rea daisy, my dear.” 
And the gun now hangs on the game 
warden’s wall. 

We were not eaten by anything,not even 
deer flies or mosquitoes. We had no 
mishaps, and we came back as we went, 
unaided by any of the all-sufficient ego- 
tistical sex. My Bostonese went on that 
junket servile slaves to convention; they 
came back emancipated forever, and our 
example is one worthy the following of 
all women. In those few days of untram- 
meled liberty, thrown and dependent 
upon our own resources, we learned how 
little absolute necessity there is for the 
many artificial wants that perplex and 
annoy women. We learned that woman 
can hunt, fish, chop wood and most effi- 
ciently “rustle” for herself if she has to; 
that the bread and meat earned literally 
by the sweat of her own brow is won- 
drously sweet and satisfying when par- 
taken in the open air and congenial fe- 
male society alone. That there are but 
few things man done which a good 


healthy woman cannot do—and general- 
ly do better than hewith similar practice. 

But we learned also of the tenderer de- 
pendence which all good women find 
themselves honored by placing in the 
dear men who, after all,as Tess remarked, 
“are very handy to have around the house 
at times.” 

Our independence was not 80 exclusive 
and our self containt not so strong but 
what we were glad to have the men take 
the teams as we drove up to the ranche 
door, and the supper which followed was 
none the less enjoyed for that it was 
batchelor cooked. Nor when, that night, 
| saw the glow of manly devotion and 
honest love in thecleareyes of the young 
cowpuncher who fondly imagined that 
he was squeezing Ruth’s hand under the 
table unobserved and heard the tittering 
confidences that floated out from Tess 
and Clarice’s bed-room in the wee sma’ 
hours when my own hubby was felicit- 
ously asnore, did I have any misgivings 
astothe result of ourbreach of convention 

or the slightest anticipation that we 
would ever repeat it! 

For there is a dependence that is better 


than any independence, a tender thrall 
that is sweeter than any liberty,and turn- 
ing at the rugged face on the pillow by 
my cheek, sealed my acknowledgement 
of a life’s long bondage as a grateful 
bondswoman should. 


“BOTTLE-FED 
AT THE 
RANCHE.” 
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SPENCER B. HORD, EDITOR. 


The editor will be prepared to answer to the 
best of his ability questions relating to the differ 
ent phases of photography, and will also be glad 
to receive expressions of opinion and experi- 
ences of photographers at all times for use in 
this department. 


EDITORIAL. 


There are two kinds of blind men, those 
who cannot see and those who will not, 
and both are to be pitied, though, per- 
haps, not in the same ratio. How many 
people possessed of a good pair of eyes 
go through this world utterly blind to 
the many good things to be seen on 
every hand! And this is only too true of 
the average amateur photographer. The 
many interesting little bits, both in town 
and country,are by him passed by as un- 
worthy of notice, while he will spend 
hours in posing his unwilling friends 
against the fence in the back yard. 

Just how to aid the individual of this 
sort is a problem not easily solved. For 
he who will not is usually a harder pro- 
position than he who can not. If you be- 
long to the first class, your salvation as 
a photographer is in your own hands. 
You can train yourself to see and dis- 
criminate between the interesting and 
the commonplace, and if you persevere 
youralbum in time will contain many 
little gems picked from the wayside. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GELATIN P. O. P. 

The following is a very good formula 
for the development of gelatin printing 
out paper: 


Sulphite sodium (dry)......45 grs. 


Citrate potassium 
Water .... 
Restrain with 50 percent solution citric 
acid,a drop at a time as demanded. 
Print for faint detail only—soak print 
in salt water (about 10 grains salt to the 
ounce) for three or four minutes. The 
salt bath is important as it relieves the 


print of free silver nitrate which would 
otherwise have a tendency to darken the 
print equally all over with great rapid- 
ity when it is placed in the developer. 
Develop only as far as you wish to have 
it in the finished print, as it DOES NOT GO 
BACK, even when fixed in a dry-plate 
fixing-bath for several hours. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WIRE. 


One of the most sensational sights at 
the Paris Exposition will be the “distance- 
seer” of Jan Szczepanik, if we may judge 
by the wonderful promises of this in- 
ventor. 

There is little doubt that Szczepanik’s 
invention has solved to perfection the 
long-dreamed-of problem of sight at a 
distance over wires, just as the telephone 
transmitssound. Photographsare shown 
in a darkened room that have been taken 
by a camera forty miles away. At the 
exhibition where the telectroscope, as it 
is called, will be exhibited in a building 
capable of seating 8,000 people, the views, 
in full color as in movement, will be 
thrown ona screen as in the case of an 
ordinary magic-lantern. There, the pro- 
moters say, they will show the life of 
Piccadilly Circus in London, the arrival 
of a transatlantic steamer at Brest or 
Havre, the finish of a Longchamps horse 
race, and,as curious as anything, a bird’s- 
eye view of Paris taken from a balloon 
actually in the air. The best seats at 
this show will be twenty francs ($4.00) 
each. 

The principle of the telectroscope de- 
pends upon the fact that any image pro- 
duced upon the retina of the eye is only 
the blending of an infinite number of 
points projected separately from the ob- 
ject, seen by separate rays of light. It 
is not necessary that all these points 
reach the eye at exactly the same mo- 
ment; the vision will still be perfect 
though some come a fraction of a sec- 
ond later than others, or though they all 
come at successive intervals, provided 
they be shortenough. The “persistence 
of vision” of the eye will bring them to- 
gether in a complete picture, just as it 
makes a circle of fire out of a glowing 
match end when it is moved swiftly 
round and round. Szczepanik has found 
a way of separating any image that may 
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be formed by an ordinary photographic 
lens into its component luminous points, 
ortransmitting these points separately, 
but with enormous rapidity, over wires, 
and of letting the eye reconstitute them 
at the other end into the original pic- 
ture. 


PRACTICAL POINTERS FOR AMATEURS. 

The above is the title of an article pub- 
lished in the March number of the 
“Photo. Beacon,” and it is so full of good 
advice to the amateur photographer that 
we reproduce it herewith verbatim: 


“An experience of fourteen years as an 
amateur has enabled me to acquire some 
pointers which have never appeared in 
print; others have. 

“No. 1.—For amateurs, what is the best 
size camera to get? A 4x5 with a good 
standard lens. Then you can enlarge 
your views to any size, or make slides 
direct. You can not do this with a poor 
lens. A larger size than this is expen- 
sive; a smalleris atoy. If your camera 
is long focus, so much the better. 

“No. 2.—Whatisthe best speed of plates? 
For snap-shot and flashlight use plates 
equal in speed to Cramer Crown, Seed 27, 
Hammer fastest, Eastman red label, Kast- 
nan film, Stanley 50. Better and slower 
plates for outside work (not snap-shot) 
ure those equal in speed to Cramer Ban- 
ner, Seed 26x, Carbutt Eclipse, Excelsior, 
Climax Extra, Record, Stanley 35. These 
are not quite twice as slow as the others, 
but are about all alike as to speed. The 
Seed 23, or Non-Halation, Crescent, Cra- 
mer Anchor and Hammer slowest are 
about alike as to speed and are about 
three times slower than the plates first 


named. These are for ‘still’ views, 
mostly. 
“No.3.-What is the best developer? 


Pyro is the best for the amateur because 
the yellowish color of the negative from 
this developer gives upon the print every- 
thing visible upon the negative. Eiko or 
hydro will givea beautiful blue negative 
very desirable forlantern slides and trans- 
parencies, but has poor printing quali- 
ties, due to the actinic properties of the 
bluish color, which permits the passage 
of light in excessive quantities through 
those parts of the negative which are 
nearly opaque and which by their opac- 


ity form the highest lights in the print. 

“No. 4.—How do I know when the plate 
is sufficiently developed? If you have 
obtained a correct exposure, pour the de- 
veloper (pyro) upon the plate, and count 
the seconds until the image begins to 
show upon the plate. If 30 seconds, mul- 
tiply this by6- 3 minutes. The plate is 
then developed. If the image just starts 
in at 1 minute, multiply by 6 — 6 minutes. 
If, however, the plate is not correctly 
timed, this can not be done. Then look 
THROUGH the plate and see if the blacks 
are intense and look at (but not through) 
the plate with the yellow light shining 
on it and see if the creamy lights are just 
starting to get dirty looking. If so,wash 
and put in hypo. If afterward plate is 
too thick, it can be thinned in Farmer’s 
solution. Forthis reason it is safer to 
overdevelop than otherwise. Non-hala- 
tion and orthochromatic plates must be 
developed still further; or, if correctly 
exposed, use a multiplier of 9. Excessive 
development may make the negatives too 
yellow; in this case add more sulphite of 
soda to the next. 

“No. 5.—How can I prevent brown or 
stained negatives, but of the right color 
to obtain good prints? 


Sulphite soda............ 1 ounce 


“For a 5x7 plate, take 3 ounces of water 
and 1 ounce of above solution. Throw 
in half a teaspoonful of dry pyro; it dis- 
solves in a few seconds; develop. 

“No. 6.—Why do I spoil so many nega- 
tives in development when I know they 
are timed all right? Your sulphite of 
soda is not neutral, but is too alkaline; 
it, therefore, neglects its own duty (pre- 
venting the staining of the plate) and the 
negative is thick and brown, and takes 
upon itself the duty of the sal soda, mak- 
ing it stronger, giving a flat negative. 
Because the impure sulphite permitted 
the pyro todecom pose and act tooslowly. 
Use the hydrometer. 

“No. 7.-Is there anything the matter 
with mysalsoda? Sal soda,too, becomes 
stronger as it gets older, because it is 
dryer. The weight formula, then, is apt 
to givea flat negative, even if the sul phite 
is all right. Usea hydrometer. 

“No. 8.—How long would you give an 
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average landscape on a bright day in 
midsummer with a Cramer Crown orany 
other plate’ Witha kodak,smallest stop 
and fastest shutter, with a Zeiss lens 
working at U.S. 4, 1-100 second. Ona 
Seed 23, or non halation, or Kastman yel 
low label, 1-50 second. On a Carbutt 23, 


Photo. by F. M. Braddock, Sacramento 


shade. This will give clear, dark retlec- 
tions in the water against a clear retlect- 
ed sky. The angle of the incidental rays 
of the sun with the water equal the angle 
of reflection to the camera, giving a fine 
effect. 

“No. 11.—When should I use the large 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE CAPITOL, 


Winner of First Prize in OUTDOOR LIFE’S April Photographic Competition. 


or Cramer Anchor, 1-25 second. Ona 
Cramer slow isochromatic, 1-8 second. 
On a Carbutt B16, 1-5 second. 

“No. 9.—What are the best views on 
cloudy days: White buildings, portraits 
and groups out of doors. Also rivers 
and lakes between the camera and the 
sun (clouded). 

“No. 10.-What is the best way to take 
lakes and rivers with the sun shining * 
If the lake or river is not too wide, wait 
until the sun is just below the top of the 
bank on the other side directly opposite 
the camera, 30 as to throw the camera in 


and small diaphragms? On average 
landscape and street scenes, use fastest 
shutter with largest diaphragm on bright 
days, with moving objects in the fore- 
ground. Underthe same conditions at 
the seashore and on large lakes and riv- 
ers, use the smallest diaphragm with the 
fastest plates. Better use a larger dia- 
phragm and slower plate if there are no 
moving objects in foreground. 

“No. 12.—-How can I make a good por- 
trait or groups out of doors when the 
sun is shining? Place the person or 
group on the porch, ora side of the house 
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which is completely in the shade, so that 
no sunlight will show in the picture. 
Use largest diaphragm and place group 
several feet from the house, thus throw- 
ing the latter out of focus and still leav- 
ing it dark enoughto show up the figures. 
The shade under the roof of a wide 
porch still further gives the effect of ro- 
tundity. Exposeeight times longer than 
for average landscape, or about 1-5 sec- 
ond, with plate equal to Cramer Banner, 
or Eastman yellow label, and lens work- 
ing at U.S.4. For kodak, take the group 
in sunshine. Upon development, if you 
have a good negative except forthe chalk 
and charcoal appearance of the faces, 
take another in the shade; give four 
times your sun exposure and you will 
have a good negative.” 


TONING PRINTS. 


So many theories are advanced and so 
much depends upon circumstances in 
the matter of toning prints that any 
treatise upon the subject can have buta 
comparative value. However,some ideas 
which have been suggested by practical 
experience may prove useful. 

Little need be said regarding the com- 
bined bath excepting that the printed in- 
structions accompanying the brand of 
paper used will insure fair results if im- 
plicitly followed. As those who use this 
bath are generally beginners, their nega- 
tives will likely be of such quality that 
fine tones are impossible. If the amateur 
holds his interest in photography long 
enough to acquire the ability to make 
good negatives, he will probably be using 
a single gold bath by that time. 

Gold is now put up in concentrated 
form, both as a salt and in liquid shape, 
but the best method is to cut the gold 
oneself. The formula calls for 1 pwt. me- 
tallic gold,1 drachm nitric acid, and 3 
drachms muriatic acid. Place ina porce- 
lain dish, and subject to gentle heat, tak- 
ing care to avoid inhaling the noxious 
fumes. The gold bath will work more 
evenly if mixed some hours before using; 
but,as an alkali precipitates gold and 
prevents its working on the print, the 
borax or soda should not be added until 
ready to tone. One-half old bath will 
ripen the new bath, and toning will go 


on more evenly than if the bath is mixed 
fresh just before using. 

An acid bath will not tone, while too 
alkaline a bath will give yellow whites, 
and the prints will tone out dead and flat. 
If the whites bleach, the bath is not 
enough alkaline. The offensive yellow 
circle sometimes seen around the vig- 
nette is caused by over-toning of the half- 
tones from too strong a bath or from an 
excess of alkali. Thus it is seen that, to 
insure good results, care should be used 
in preparing the gold bath. Litmus 
paper for testing the bath should be the 
best and freshest obtainable, and the 
bath must contain only enough alkali to 
turn red litmus slightly blue. 


THE MONTHLY COPIPETITION. 


The many methods adopted by the peo- 
ple of various climes and epochs for the 
building of habitations for the protec- 
tion of themselves and their belongings 
form a study of more than unusual in- 
terest. 

The photographing of architectural 
subjects presents many difficulties to the 
photographer both from a technical and 
artistic standpoint, and the winners of 
both awards this month are to be con- 
gratulated for the very excellent results 
attained. 

The medal was awarded to Mr. F. M. 
Braddock, of Sacramento, Cal., for his 
beautiful picture of the California State 
Capitol. Not only has Mr. Braddock pre- 
sented the building technically correct 
from an architectural standpoint, but he 
has been so fortunate in his point of view 
that the whole forms a picture of more 
than ordinary beauty. 

The data furnished with this entry are 
as follows: 

Date negative was made, Sept., 1898. 

Time of day, 1 p. m. 

Light, fair. 

Lens, Turner-Reich Back Combination. 

Diaphragm or stop, f/64. 

Exposure, two seconds. 

Plate, Cramer Med. Isochromatic. 

Developer, pyro metol. 

Printing process used, platinoty pe. 

Most of our readers are familiar with 
the work of Mr. Charles H. Peters, of Du- 
rango, Colo., and his picture entitled 
“Night” is no exception to the usual ex- 
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cellence of his work. The title is highly 
exemplified by the brilliant light stream- 
ing from the windows and the peculiar 
aspect of the sky, while the building 
stands out sharp and distinct, making it 
to come well within the scope of this 
competition, and the judges take pleas- 
ure in awarding him second place. 

The data attached to Mr. Peters’ print 
are as follows: 

Date negative was made, Nov. 17th. 

Time of day, 10:30 p. m. 

Light, cloudy. 

Lens, Zeiss Anastigmat, Series IIA. 

Diaphragm or stop, 32. 

Exposure, 45 minutes. 

Plate, Hammer rapid. 

Developer, pyro soda. 

Printing process used, Kirkland’s paper 
with phosphate toning bath. 


A HINT TO AMATEURS. 


“Lantern slide making is a branch of 
the art which all amateurs should en- 
gage in,” writes Ward E. Smith in Photo 
Kra. “In making a slide, one can repro- 
duce the full values of a negative, such 
as sharpness and brilliancy, which can 
be had in no other way, because, in ordi- 
nary printing on the various papers, one 
loses much of this snap and brightness. 
Indeed, I know of no other way that one 
can show his friends his pictures to best 
advantage and give so much pleasure to 
them. 

“To all amateurs who have not already 
done so,I say,‘Go to making slides at 
once,and you will not regret it... For me, 
next to developing the original negative, 
I think it the most fascinating part of 
amateur photography. 

“To produce the best results, a good, 
clear,crisp negative is essential. There 
are two methods of making slides that 
are in common use—by contact and by 
reduction. My slides are mosily made 
from 6!5x8!, negatives by the reduction 
process, which, | think, gives the best re- 
sults. This method also enables one to 
get the picture on his slide in any de- 
sired shape or size. The following is the 
simple method and formula by which ] 
have made many hundred lantern slides 
with considerable success. I have a 
frame about three feet square, with an 
opening in the center the size of the nega- 


tive. This frame, with the negative, is 
placed before anorth window. The cam- 
era is placed a few feet back of this 
frame, with the lens facing it and the 
light. I focus the image on the center of 
the ground glass, on a square marked 
the size of a lantern slide plate. I stop 
my lens to- say —-32, and expose from ten 
to thirty seconds, according to density of 
negative. 

“I then develop in the following way, 
which gives a good, clean black color to 
the slide: 

“1. Hydroquinone, 1 0z.; sal suda,6 ozs.; 
water, 50 ozs. 

“2.-Caustic soda, 114 0zs.; water, 60 ozs. 

“Take 1 oz. each to 1 oz. water. After 
developing, fix in a regular hypo or acid- 
hypo bath. 

“T have a number of mats cut to all 
sizes and shapes of opening, also blank 
mats that may be cut to any desired 
shape. By trying several, one is enabled 
to see which will make the picture look 
its best. This is an important point to 
attend to. Bind the slide and cover glass 
with the regular black banding paper, 
place a seal on the lower left-hand cor- 
ner, and the slide is complete. But don't 
forget to carefully wash both sides of the 
completed slide with a softcloth. This 
is to remove the finger-marks, dirt, etc., 
which are sure to be there, and which do 
not look well when magnified on the cur- 
tain. 

“The contact method is very good when 
one wishes to make slides the same size 
as the negative. Place the negative in 
printing frame with the unexposed slide 
plate against it,as you would print a 
paper positive. Expose to any artificial 
light. If an ordinary kerosene lamp is 
used,an exposure of three or four sec- 
onds, one foot away, will be about right 
for an average negative. Sometimes one 
wishes a little variety in the color of his 
slides. The best red, brown, or sepia 
slides that I have seen were made on the 
Ilford (English) plate. These colors are 
obtained by giving long exposure and 
weak development. Green is obtained 
by short exposure and a strong develop- 
er. The contact method is used here. 

“Red tones can also be produced by 
immersing the slide in a bath of solu- 
tions of red prussiate of potash and ni- 
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trate of uranium, equal parts, and not 
made very strong. 

“Finally, if you are a club member, get 
your clubto join a lantern slide exchange 
and learn by experience and comparison 
what a good slide should be.” 


THE LATEST IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The girl who wants to be remembered 
by an absent sweetheart has a photo- 
graph taken of one eye and gives it asa 
souvenir. It is a curious fact that nearly 
all eyes photograph well, even when they 


Photo. by C. H. Peters, Durango, Colo 


jiibits for each competition as they see 
fit, buteach exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached toit a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intend- 
ed. 

The June coupon may be found on 
last reading page of this issue. The name 
and address of the competitor and the 
title or name of the exhibit must appear 
on this coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 


“NIGHT.” 


Winner of Honorable Mention in OUTDOOR LIFE’S April Photographic Competition. 


have no intrinsic beauty, the appearance 
of the eye depending largely upon the 
other features. Eye photographs are 
very popular in war times. A popular 
photographer finished several dozen the 
other day whose immediate destination 
was the Philippines.—N. Y. Journal. 


COPIPETITION NOTICE. 


The subjects for 1900, up to and includ- 
ing the month of July, are as follows: 
May—Still Life. 
June—Animals. 
July— Mountain Scenery. 
RULES OF COMPETITION. 
Competitors may send in as many ex- 


that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm support, with 
the coupon enclosed in blank envelope 
pasted on the back of the mount, and 
nothing may be written or pasted on the 
face of the mount. Competitors are re- 
quested to use care and judgment in 
mounting their prints. 
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**Outdoor Life’’ isa Magazine of the West. Published the first 
of every month by the Outdoor Life Publishing 
Company, Denver, Colo. 


J. A. MCGUIRE, J. A. RICKER, 
Editor. Manager. 


Entered at the Denver Post-office at second-class rates. 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinu 
ances must be in hand not later than the 15th of the month 
preceding date of issue, in order to insure attention. 


THAT BISON PRESERVE. 


At a time when the last vestige of the 
noblest animal that ever trod the plains 
of America the buffalo--is about to be 
wiped from the face of the land, it sounds 
almost farcical to listen to the opinions 
expressed by some of our cosmopolitan 
representatives in Washington. Some 
months ago a philanthropic Kansan ap 
plied fora permit or license to raise and 
perpetuate the American bison on a strip 
of landin Arizona suitable to the success- 
ful operation of such a task, at the same 
time asking that he be granted the free 
use of this land for a number of years in 
consideration of the praiseworthy mo- 
tives in view. He had the undivided sup 
port of every sportsman, every lover of 
natural history, every deep-thinking ad- 
mirer of the fast-decreasing big game of 
America. Butwhenthe measure reached 
the House it ran into a stumbling-block 
in the person of Delegate Perea, who ap- 
peared before the House Committee on 
Public Lands, advancing as his reason 
foropposing the bill that the proposition 
for protecting the American bison was a 
purely sentimental one and thatthe lands 
desired for the preserve may be put to 
better use as grazing ground for sheep 
or cattle. The bill asked for 50,000 acres 


of land, and Mr. Perea said he would ac- 
cept an amendment allowing a conces- 
sion of 10,000 acres but would oppose 
granting any larger amount. The mat- 
ter was referred to a sub-committee con- 
sisting of Representatives Mondell, La- 
cey and Jones of Oregon, with instructions 
to prepare a bill granting a smaller tract 
for a buffalo range, as a private enter- 
prise and at a rental. Mr. Perea’s argu- 
ment is about the weakest exhibition in 
this line that could be advanced. If it 
held good there would be no National 
Parks, no forest reserves, no reserves for 
the preservation of historic ruins (one of 
which is now being advocated through 
a bill recently introduced by Representa- 
tive Shafroth of Colorado to cover the 
ruins of the Cliff Dwellers in Colorado, 
Arizona and New Mexico); in fact, if Mr. 
Perea’s sentiments held good we would 
soon lose our identity as an American 
nation, forthe relics and features char- 
acteristic of our earlier years would be 
allowed to go into decadence. 

The ways and ideas of the politician 
are, indeed, sometimes peculiar. 


FILL OUT THE GAME LAW COUPONS. 


Judging by the number of Game Law 
coupons that are being received by us 
from Colorado sportsmen, we will not be 
short on suggestions when the time 
comes to frame a bill for the considera. 
tion of our next Assembly. We earnestly 
ask every sportsman interested in the 
preservation of our game to cut out one 
of these coupons from the pages of OU’- 
DOOR LIFE, fill it out and mail to us with- 
out delay. It is from men who actually 
hunt, men who live in the game country, 
guides, game wardens and such that we 
especially invite suggestions. If the 
spaces left in the coupon for answers are 
too small, write out your answers in full 
on letter sheets, and do not be afraid to 
go too fully into detail. It is better to 
think long and hard now than run the 
risk of taking a false step later on. 


INCREASED interest in trap-shooting is 
noticeable this spring all over the West 
particularly in Colorado and the Pacific 
Coast states. It offers a pleasant means 
of preparing forall kindsof fowl] shooting. 
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A DAY AFTER QUAIL. 


(Subject of illustration.) 

Probably ne state in the Union can 
boast of keener or more enthusiastic 
sportsmen, greater varieties of outdoor 
sport and recreation, ora more general 
parcicipation in these good things by the 
citizens of all classes, than can the state 
of California. Through its many con- 
tributors on the Coast, OUTDOOR LIFE 
has been able to publish, both by pen 
and picture,a great many of the beauties 
and attractions of this great country 
from a sportsman’s standpoint, and this 
month adds another mite in the full-page 
illustration of Howard Black of San Fran- 
cisco and his letter published below. 
Mr. Black is a progressive business man 
of the Coast metropolis who always en- 
joys a day with his dog and gun among 
the feathered tribe, and being a liberal 
whole-souled being, he is'a most con- 
genial companion afield. We append 
the following letter addressed to our Mr. 
Ricker, as it relates to the full page cut 
of Mr. Black published elsewhere: 

“It may be intersting to you to know 
that since seeing you I have had one of 
the pleasantest days among the quail 
which it has ever beer my lot to enjoy. 
We made a rather early start as we had 
to take the 7 a.m.train for the Country 
Club preserves, situated in Marin Coun- 
ty, consisting of 76,000 acres consisting of 
mountain (taking in the Coast Range), 
hill, valley and marshland. By this you 
can see that we had a large variety and a 
good bit of land to shoot over. 

“We arrived at our destination on the 
narrow-gauge railway about 10 a. m. 
The balance of the day was spent prepar- 
ing for the trip, we having yet a long 
ride before us. We were up bright and 
early the following morning long before 
sunrise. This being the last day of the 
season in Marin County we had to make 
the best of our opportunity. As you will 
see by the picture I send you, we had a 


fairly good day, our bag consisting of 
forty-two quail and seven jack-snipe. 

“I used my sixteen-gauge gun, which 
is, | think, the best for field work, both 
gun and ammunition being light. 

“The dog, which you will no doubt ob- 
serve,is my red Irish Setter bitch Jorie, 
only eighteen months old, by Finglas, Jr., 
out of Lady Juno. Itis a great pleasure 
to shoot overa well-bred and well-broken 
dog, and to see a dog of the age of Jorie 
make point after point is perfectly won- 
derful.” 


AGAINST THE KILLING OF FEMALES. 


Noticing an article in the last issue of 
OUTDOOR LIFE advocating the killing of 
female deer on account of alleged deci- 
mated ranks of the males, I would like 
to ask the gentleman interviewed how, 
supposing his position is correct, would 
a law allowing the killing of both males 
and females increase the number of fawns 
born and preserve the deer from extinc- 
tion? 

For several years I have spent from 
three to four months each summer and 
fall in Rio Blanco and Routt Counties, 
fishing and hunting most of the time, 
and I speak for that part of Colorado 
and can say that I have always found 
bucks in abundance, with the exception 
of the first five days of my first hunt. On 
one of these hunts, while waiting for our 
guide to appear, my companion and I 
put in the first three or four days hunt- 
ing among bunches and droves of does 
and fawns and seeing only two or three 
bucks--my companion getting one shot 
that did not score and I notevena chance 
to miss. It is not necessary to state that 
we were disgusted and had nearly deter- 
mined to go up higher onthe range with- 
out our promised guide when a rain and 
snow storm and guide arrived at same 
time. 

Waiting until the storm was over, we 
moved several miles and found by trails 
that the deer were moving down (it was 
in October). The next morning each one 
of us killed a good buck and the next 
day packed them into town. 

Since then I have found that usually 
a few young bucks stay with the does 
and fawns on their summer range, but 
the majority of the bucks are up on the 
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ridges and they do not start down until 
the weather gets cold, when they work 
down slowly; or,incase of an early snow- 
storm, they all go down almost at once, 
the bucks preceded bythe majority of the 
does and fawns. 

One might hunt for days among does 
and fawns, seeing but few bucks, and 
then going further up see, as I have, 
thirty to forty deer in a short day’s hunt, 
and the majority of them bucks. 

On their fall and spring migrations the 
deer move from fifty to a hundred miles 
along the White and Bear Rivers in Colo- 
rado. The rutting season begins about 
the time the deer reach their winterrange, 
sometimes before, when enough bucks 
may be found with the does to insure the 
propagation of the species in that part 
of the state. 

I should like to hear through OUTDOOR 
LIFE expressions from “men on the spot” 
in Colorado, such as Forest Ranger S. 
Patterson, formerly one of the Marvine 
Lodge proprietors; John Bb. Goff, now 
proprietorof Marvine Lodge; Game War- 
den Lyttle, of Meeker,and Messrs. Wilcox 
and Leckenby of Steamboat Springs, the 
latter editor of the Steamboat Springs 
Pilot. I believe that they would agree 
that there are still plenty of bucks to 
burn powder on and thatto have an open 
season on does would not only greatly 
decrease the supply of deer but also 
would take the names of those who 
would kill a doe (and quite likely leave a 
fawn to die of starvation) off from the 
roll of sportsmen. In the words of one 
of my old guides,“If suffering from hun- 
ger, | would rather shoot a fawn thana 
doe, because the doe could take care of 
herself in case of the fawn’s death, while 
without a mother the fawns (there are 
often two) would probably die.” 

A hunter would hardly care to havea 
doe’s head mounted asanevidence of his 
skill (7), so the only excuse to shoot a doe 
is to put meat in the pot. 

If in some localities the bucks are be- 
coming scarce, instead of killing off the 
does too, lshould think it would be bet- 
ter to have a close season in such coun- 
ties all the year on both males and fe- 
males until there are enough bucks to 
afford good sport. A. H. RETCHAM. 

DENVER, COLO. 


A LETTER FROM THE YUKON. 


The following is an extract from a let- 
ter received on March 10 from W. H. See- 
bohm, one of our subscribers in Dawson 
City, Yukon Ter.: “It would be interest- 
ing to some of the subscribers to OUT- 
DOOR LIFE who love big-game hunting 
to see the moose, caribou, mountain- 
sheep and goats that are in the Dawson 
market this season. To illustrate how 
plenty the game is, it is only necessary 
to state thatit is no uncommon thing for 
a hunter to get into a band of caribou 
and kill fifty or sixty as they stampede 
or stand and look in open-eyed wonder 
at their captors. At some future time I 
will give you an account of the killing of 
my first moose at the head of Eldorado 
Creek when meat was scarce--in the win- 
ter of ‘97, my first trip. I have a kodak 
and will send some unmountec photos 
of interesting sights and scenes as soon 
as we have sun to print by. * * * We 
are finding a great many mastodon cu- 
rios in the diggings. I have part of a 
jaw with two teeth that weighs fifty 
pounds. * * * We have at last suc- 
ceeded in vetting through the frost in 
mining operations. One shaft was re- 
cently sunk 271 feet, 226 feet of which was 
through the frozen ground.” 


FIDELITY OF A DOG. 

Roblin H. Davis, a 15-year-old boy- 
sportsman of Denver, writes as follows to 
OUTDOOR LIFE: 

“I am a subscriber to and sincere ad- 
mirerof OUTDOOR LIFE. In looking over 
your columns I see that you are interest- 
ed in all things pertaining to sport. The 
following short story about the fidelity 
of a dog may interest your readers: 

“IT have a friend who is acoyote hunter. 
He loves the sport and keeps seven dogs 
to run the coyotes down. Among these 
dogs, he has his favorite, as everybody 
is bound to have. This is Bruiser, a 
huge hound. I presume he was named 
on account of the way he bruised coyotes 
when he caught them. One day, not 
long ayo, my friend went out, as was his 
custom on all fine days, to seeif he could 
get a coyote. Several hours later two 
trainmen noticed the queer antics of a 
hound and a horse. The hound seemed 
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to be driving the horse, and on coming 
closer the men recognized Bruiser and 
my friend’s horse. Of course the boy’s 
father was at once notified; he knew that 
something had happened to his boy, but 
thought it strange that Bruiser, his 
young master’s favorite, should leave 
him. Aftera long search my friend was 
found, lying on the ground, unconscious. 
Soon all became clear to the friends of 
the boy. He had probably been thrown 
from his horse and so Bruiser, with al- 
most human instinct, drove his horse to 
town, knowing that it would alarm the 
people, while two other hounds kept 
watch by the side of their master. 

“It seems to me that Bruiser must have 
known that the riderless horse would 
arouse the friends of the boy, or he never 
would have driven him in. Bruiser’s 
name should be added to that list of ani- 
mals that have saved human life—don't 
you think 


DALL DE WEESE’S NEW ‘“‘LODGE.”’ 


If an American sportsman were to walk 
into the biggest gun store in a dozen of 
the biggest American cities and ask for 
the name of the greatest big game hunter 
in this country, there is little doubt but 
that eleven out of the twelve, at least, 
would refer him to our old reliable Colo- 
rado friend, Dall DeWeese. Mr. DeWeese 
has loved to hunt since he was big 
enough to shoulder a gun and has killed 
game since he was able to draw a bead. 
He has hunted in nearly every state in 
the Union, besides Alaska and British 
Columbia, and is as well known in Cali- 
fornia and New York as he is in Colo- 
rado. Mr. DeWeese wasa welcome visitor 
at our office during the past month, and 
in his quiet way disclosed the fact that 
he was erecting a sort of hunting bunga- 
loo or den at his home in Canon City, 
and that when he has it finished he will 
defy trouble and salute all his friends at 
the open door with a cordial invitation 
to be athome. It is known that he pos- 
sesses specimens of nearly all the big 
game of America (killed by himself, too) 
and when his new hunting lodge is dec- 
orated with his specimens and fitted up 
with the other comforts which he prom- 
ises, it will be a dangerous thing to in- 
vite anyone there for fear of never be- 


ingabletogetridofthem. Here's hoping 
Dall DeWeese’s shadow will never grow 
less, for he’s a whole-souled host and as 
genial a sportsman as ever touched a 
trigger. 


THE SHIRAS PICTURES. 


Attorney George Shiras 3d, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been honored by a re- 
quest from the United States Govern- 
ment to be permitted to exhibit a series 
of flashlight photographs of wild game, 
taken by Mr. Shiras on the banks of Lake 
Superior, after experiments extending 
over ten years. These are the first pho- 
tographs of wild game taken by flash- 
light in the world and will be exhibited 
in the Palace of Forestry and Fisheries 
at the World’s Fair, Paris, this year. 

Twelve of these pictures were sent to 
United States Commissioner General F. 
W. Peck. 

These photographs were seen by Dr. 
Tarleton H. Bean, Director of the Palace 
of Forestry and Fisheries, exhibited in a 
gun store in Chicago. After considera- 
ble inquiry, he discovered who the au- 
thor was, and in the name of the Com- 
missioner General requested that the 
Government be permitted to exhibit the 
same as the highest product of the art in 
photographing wild game at night. 

Two pictures of this set were produced 
in our last number, accompanied by an 
article descriptive of the methods em- 
ployed by Mr. Shiras in taking the pho- 
tographs. 


“There are two sides to spring duck 
shooting,” writes a prominent Colorado 
sportsman, “but alas! they are only 
those of the insatiable, unprovident gun- 
ner and of the men who make and sell 
guns and ammunition. Reason is all 
against it and, ! am happy to say, senti- 
ment is fast drifting in the same direc- 
tion. Here in the Weet,at least, the birds 
are at their worst, edibly, in the spring. 
They are likewise less wary and strong 
of wing and their shooting is so easy as 
to be disgustingly tame and unworthy 
the indulgence in by decently expert 
shooters. They are impregnated and in 
ovum and every hen killed at this season 
means the destruction of at least a dozen 
or more contingent brood. What is the 
tenable argument in support of such 
mediocre and profligate sport? Can any 
of your readers advance a logical one?” 
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THE BOSTON SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 

Amidst the splendor and glory of an 
Utopian paradise, surrounded by the 
most interesting animals of the earth 
and nearly every natural curiosity of 
which it is possible to conceive, the big 
Boston Sportsmen's Show opened on Feb- 
ruary 2ist to 10,000 spectators and con- 
tinued to March 10th with unabated in- 
terest. This was the second show of a 
like character held in Boston, the first 
being in 1898, which proved quite a big 
success. The present company, which is 
incorporated for $20,000, is made up prin- 
cipally of the old show association, and 
have shown by this last exhibition that 
they have lost none of their old-time en- 
terprise. They have added many features 
not found in the first show, the most 
notable changes being the noticeable 
absence of some of the large trade influ- 
ences and a greater variety and more in- 
teresting collection of game subjects. 

Everyone who was qualified to pass 
judgment on the show spoke in high 
praise of the exhibits, and the effort to 
eclipse the excellent one of two years 
ago was generally admitted as success- 
ful. 

The interior of the building was turned 
into a succession of green bowers. In 
place of every pillar there stood a stately 
fir, while walls and counters became rus- 
tic in appearance before the skillful dec- 
orator. In the grand hall the galleries 
were festooned with evergeen, while at 
appropriate intervals the knightly head 
of some forest king, either moose, elk or 
deer, looked down on the area reserved 
for sports. In front of the stage was a 
spacious tank in which the exhibitions 
and contests occurred, while the stage 
itself had been transformed into an ad- 
mirable picture of Crow’s Neck Pass in 
British Columbia. In the foreground 
were actual Indian tepees, while the back- 
ground,a curtain showing the blue and 
hazy pass, made the perspective perfect. 
Kverything satistied the eye,and the pic- 
ture was without a flaw. 

There were hundreds of special fea- 
tures. The best of the animals from 
Merry Meeting Park, New Brunswick, 
Me., were at the show. A tree full of 
coons first attracted the attention. They 
hung in all sorts of odd positions and 


took their captivity with some complac- 
ency. The same praise could hardly be 
given fora black tisher cat in a neigh- 
boring cage. This black cat has exhibit- 
ed the most savage instincts since its 
capture, which was quite recent. It 
sprang at the rails of its cage, snarled 
and spit, and viciously snapped at any- 
thing that approached. Ina cage close 
beside, a baby fisher cat sat and winked 
at the visitors, and wondered what it was 
all about. 

Over in the corner a real live boar 
paced his pen in savage unrest and bit 
at the iron bars. There was a wildcat 
in the collection, said to be of the gentler 
sex, but you would never have known it 
from her manners. These exhibits were 
looked upon with staring eyes by five 
cat owls. who uttered no sound, but 
mutely winked at the whole proceeding. 
Rolled up in a huge ball lay a black 
bear, who took the show very good- 
naturedly. This was because he is 10 
years old and made his debut some years 
ago. 

There was a small moose herd on this 
side of the hall containing a 53-year-old 
bull moose and three young cow moose. 
They were peaceable and good spé€ci- 
mens. 

Near the center of the hall was a herd 
of nine elk, all splendid specimens, from 
Austin Corbin’s preserve. In the space 
adjoining there were two visitors from 
the Far West, Rocky Mountain goats. At 
various pointsin the building were duck 
ponds, herds of deer and moose, beside 
those already mentioned. Four lively 
beavers splashed about in a small tank 
and showed how they could swim. Out- 
side the tank were a number of logs al- 
most eaten through, monuments to the 
zeal and industry of these indefatigable 
workers. In a tank adjoining, some 
muskrats made the water go “ker-thug” 
every few minutes, and then climbed 
back in a little nest that had been pre- 
pared for them. 

Mounted specimens of all big game 
abounded in all parts of the building, 
showing many rewards for the sports- 
man’s skill. Among these mounted spec- 
imeus were two deers’ heads with horns 
interlocked. These two deer were found 
by the W. M. Shaw lumbering troupe 
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near Moosehead Lake, this fall. They 
had been in a fatal encounter with each 
other, and the antlers were interlocked 
hopelessly when found; one of the deer 
was dead and the other exhausted. The 
skillful taxidermist set up the heads just 
as they were interlocked in the death 
struggle. 

The .United States Fish Commission 
had an interesting exhibit, which was 
advantageously shown. 

It is not possible to enumerate in the 
space at our disposal all the features of 
the show, so I will pass on to a few of the 
irade interests most pronounced and 
noticeable: 

Wm. Read & Sons, the well-known Bos- 
ton sporting goods house, had a fine dis- 
play of their guns, ammunition, camera 
voods, fishing tackle,etc. Moses Bamber 
was in charge of this exhibit, assisted by 
Messrs. Ramney and Hathaway. 

The Hunter Arms Co., of Fulton, N. Y., 
bad a most attractive display, the princi- 
pal attraction being an exhibit of L.C. 
Smith guns. The two Hunter brothers 
were in attendance. 

Parker Bros. occupied a corner space, 
where were to be found all grades and 
bores of this famous gun, the most im- 
portant and interesting of which was a 
28-bore double hammerless shotgun. In- 
asmuch as the small bore is coming into 
high favor among sportsmen, this little 
28 excited no end of comment. The Par- 
ker exhibit was in charge of L. C. Parker 
and J. R. Hull. A very attractive souve- 
nirin the shape of a miniature Parker 
gun was given away to callers. 

The Iver Johnson Arms and Cycle 
Works, of Fitchburg, Mass., had a fine 
exhibit of their well-known wheels, both 
chain and chainless; standard guns, in- 
cluding the Winchester and Marlin; ca- 
noes, golf goods, cameras, and a general 
line of sporting goods. 

The Peters Cartridge Co. and King 
Powder Co. booth was characterized with 
a most catchy ad.in the shape of a re- 
volving drum,in which were set trans- 
parencies showing fac-similes of all the 
great targets made with Peters cartridges 
and King’s Semi-Smokeless powder. T. 
H. Keller, who had charge of this exhib- 
it, gave out as souvenirs several thon- 
sand scarf pins made up from a 22-caliber 


Peters cartridge, with the pin attached 
This short pen sketch of a notable ex- 
hibition would fall much farther short 
of its mission were not the liberal court- 
esies and genuine kindnesses of the man- 
agement toward the members of the 
press mentioned. Manager Dimick, more 
especially, exerted himselfin his attempts 
to please all and make their visit enjoya- 
ble. 


FROM THE INTERIOR OF WYOMING. 
KENDALL, Wyo., February 19. 

We are organizing a rifle club here and 
expect to create a lively interest in shoot- 
ing. Many adherents have decided to 
join for regular practice. 

The winter here has been very mild, so 
far, and game of all kinds are wintering 
well. But few elk have gone down to the 
desert so far this winter. This is very 
unusual, as the snow is generally so 
deep here by December 15th that they 
are compelled to go down toa lower al- 
titude forfeed. But few elk have been 
killed this winter in violation of the law, 
which is due tothe vigilance of the game 
wardens, who are “camping on the trail” 
of all offenders. 

I wish to congratulate you on the suc- 
cess of your excellent magazine. 

U. COMBs. 


WANTED~—A ST. BERNARD PUP. 


Dr. J.C. Millen, the well-known manu- 
facturing chemist of Denver, and manu- 
facturer of some of the most renowned 
photographic papers and specialties on 
the market, has written the following let- 
ter, to which we would respectfully call 
the attention of our Western dog fanciers: 

“Some time ago, I lost my big St. Ber- 
nard pup, Honor. Hewasa year old and 
a thoroughbred for half a dozen genera- 
tions and one of the finest specimens in 
the West. Our city detective force and 
private detective force have failed to find 
any trace of him. lam anxiousto secure 
another pup, but I want one that I can 
be proud of. I have looked through the 
kennels here, but would not give a $5-bill 
for anything they have. Do you know 
where I can get a noble fellow to fill his 
place + J. C. MILLEN, M. D.” 


Fill out the Game Couponand send it in. 
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CYCLING... 


AN L. A. W.-N. C. A. NATIONAL MEET. 

It has been practically decided that the N.C. 
A. willassume charge of the racing end of the 
attractions at the annual national meet of the 
L. A. W. at Milwaukee next summer. 

The league meet at Milwaukee will be held on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, July 12, 13 and 
l4,and a three days’ grand circuit meet of the 
N.C. A. will be run during these days at the 
track to be built. The date was fixed thus early 
with a view of Milwaukee being included in the 
N.C. A. grand circuit, which is to start in the 
west immediately after the Fourth of July; but 
even more particularly to admit of the selection 
of an American Amateur representative at the 
exposition and international championship races 
at Paris in the latter part of August and the be- 
ginning of September. 

RACING IN THE WEST. 

Two far west racing circuits covering practi- 
cally the entire year are in preparation in Utah 
and California. The American Coliseum Co, 
made such a big success of its semi-weekly night 
meets at Salt Lake City last vear that it was en- 
couraged to follow it up with Thursday night 
and Sunday afternoon races at Los Angeles, 
California. The latter enterprise also has proved 
so remunerative that the company has decided 
to establish a circuit of coliseums and tracks em- 
bracing these cities and Denver, Butte, Helena 
and Sacramento. 

Flovd McFarland is interested in the promo- 
tion of a California circuit for next winter, in- 
cluding San Jose, Stockton, San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, Los Angeles and two or three othercities. 
It is not at all improbable that some deal may be 
made between McFarland’s backers and the coli 
seum people for a combination of the tracks and 
circuits of both in California next winter, 


“CYCLE PATHS FIRST,’’ SAYS CHOATE. 

“It has been recognized by the League,” says 
Vice-President A. B. Choate of Minneapolis,“that 
in order to attain the best results for wheelmen 
the League must pay less attention to the con 
struction of wagon roads, which have in the past 
been accorded its main solicitude, and more at- 
tention to cycle path construction. The same 
energy that the League has devoted to good road 
agitation as a general proposition, directed to- 
wards the construction of cycle paths traversing 
along stretches of bad road will, Ihave no doubt, 
result in a rapid extension of such paths every 
where. This does not mean, of course, that the 
League relinquishes its labors in aid of good 
road construction, but rather that it proposes to 
cultivate specially the construction of cycle 
paths.” 

The Colorado Division of the League of Amer 
ican Wheelmen has organized a local consulate 
in Denver. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


THE PALMER LAKE PATH. 

The Denver-Palmer Lake Cycle Path, which 
has received the attention of the wheelmen of 
Colorado for three years, is likely to see a happy 
realization the coming summer. In fact, we see 
nothing that will block its completion between 
Littleton and Palmer Lake, the portion covered 
by the $5,000 appropriation authorized by the last 
assembly. The part of the path between Denver 
and Orchard Place is in good condition, but the 
four miles between Orchard Place and Littleton 
are closed by order of the court and will remain 
so until the case of the Denver Palmer Lake 
Cycle Path Association vs. Brown and Jurgens 
is settled in the Court of Appeals. 

The cycle path commissioners appointed by 
the governor, comprising L. W. Hoyt, Frank D. 
Balland J. A. McGuire, have spent some time in 
going over various routes south of Littleton, in 
company with Peter O’ Brien and J. Frank Adams. 
They are of the unanimous opinion that, for 
beauty'’s sake,as well as to maintain an even 
grade throughout, it will be necessary to go 
through private ranch and pasture property and 
not depend upon the highway at all. It is be- 
lieved that an average 2 percent grade can be 
maintained from Sedalia to the lake and even a 
slighter grade than this from Littleton to Se 
dalia. Considering the beautiful scenery en 
countered, the fine soil and the other elements 
that will contribute to make of the path a nation. 
al wonder, there is no reason why it should not 
enlist the same enthusiasm from the wheelmen 
as when it was first brought to their attention. 

Of one thing they can be assured—that the 
committee 1s leaving no stone unturned to have 
it completed by the end of the riding season, or 
before. 


WORK FOR GOOD ROADS. 


Now that the League of American Wheelmen 
has abolished its racing department, every at 
tention will be given the other branches of work. 
The most important of these is the highway im- 
provement department, in which is entrusted 
the work in behalf of the good roads movement, 
which was started by the L.A. W. and which 
has been constantly agitated by it for almost 
twenty years. The League has made rapid 
strides in this movement, particularly during 
the past year, but the racing question has re_ 
flected upon this as upon all other departments, 
the belief being disseminated that none of the 
branches of League work could be made effective 
until the racing question was settled. 


MARK RECORD. 


Mark Twain and his friend, Rev. Joseph H. 
Twichell, once planned a bicycle ride from Hart- 
ford, Conn. (their home) to Boston, and wrote 
beforehand to an acquaintance in the latter city, 
telling him their line of route and what time he 
might expect to see them arrive. The appointed 
day was an ideal one fora long run, and the two 
friends started quite early in the morning. But 
neither of them was accustomed to long rides, so 
after twelve or fifteen miles had been ridden, it 
became apparent that each of the riders was 
waiting for the other to say something. Finally 
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Twain said as they camein sight of the railway 
station in a small town they had entered: “Let's 
take the train the rest of the way.” 

Of course Mr. Twichell agreed, and so the ac” 
quaintance in Boston was surprised by seeing the 
two friends walk up to his door about one o'clock 
in the afternoon, He greeted them warmly, and 
addressing Mr. Twichell said, “Well, you made 
pretty good time, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, fairly good time for novices,” was the 
reply. 

“Whattime did you leave Hartford?” he asked 
of Mr. Clemens. 

“About 7 A. M.” 

“What, you don't mean to say that you have 
ridden all the way from Hartford to Boston on 
your bicycles!” 

“No,” replied Mark Twain, “but we rode far 
enough to demonstrate that it could be done.” 


SIDE GLINTS. 


A string of circuit chasers are making things 
warm down in Florida. 


It is now proposed to build a cycle path across 
the state of New York from New York City to 
Buttalo. 


With the introduction of the motocycle, says 
an exchange, the “legocycle” will be relegated 
to the wheelbarrow class. 


San Francisco falls into line with an arrest of 
an automobile driver for invading the sacrea 
precincts of the Golden Gate Park. 


The time has passed when one is asked re 
garding the virtue of the chainless bicycle. It 
is a question now of which chainless is the best. 


One's business is largely what he makes it. 
The merchant who believes that trade will come 
to him without eftort saves energy, but loses 
wealth. 


Belgium has a law requiring all bicycles to 
be equipped not only with lamps and bells, but 
brakes as well. In addition the rider's license 
tag must be displayed. 


The twenty repair shops in Portland, Ore., 
have been kept busy all winter, in good and bad 
weather. Fifteen of them have recently adopted 
a uviform schedule of charges. 


Denver cycle dealers have decided that in- 
stead of going into a local show this spring they 
would rather have a general opening of their 
respective stores,which occurred on St. Patrick's 
Day. 


The question as to whether bicycles are bag 
gage or not was discussed by the legislative com- 
mittee in Boston, recently, but after much debate 
the hearing closed without having attained any 
definite result. 


Considering the fact that automobiles will 
soon be nearly as common on the roads as cycles, 
it might not be a bad plan forcycle path build- 
ers to construct such paths just a little wider, 
with turn-outs at convenient places for passing. 


A. 3S. Blake of Colorado Springs, who last fall 
bought out the Dayton and Rambler agency in 


his town, retaining as manager of his store, 
Mr. Stratton, the former agent for these lines, re 
ports having sold more bicycles in 1899 than in 
any preceding year, having disposed of 3235 new 
and 150 second-hand bicycles. 


One of the little things that show the differ- 
ence between the American and the English 
trades is the manner in which they illustrate 
their bicycles. The Americans employ half-tone 
cuts exclusively; the Englishmen are still using 
the dull and unattractive wood cuts, or “blocks,” 
as they call them, which the manufacturers on 
“this side” discarded years ago. 


The grand racing circuit of the National 
Cycling Association will start in the west early 
in June. G. G. Greenburg, western manager of 
the board of control, has enough applications for 
dates on the circuit to filla month. The circuit 
will run through several western states to Mil 
waukee, where the grand championships will be 
held in July in connection with the L. A. W. na- 
tional meet. 


The exact derivation of the term “coasting” 
has been frequently discussed, and with no par- 
ticularly satisfactory result. An English writer, 
however, has tackled the subject again and offers 
a plausible explanation. “Coasting,” he says, 
“is a term applied to birds when coming over 
sea; approaching the coast they drop, and prac 
ticall-’ slide down through the air with wings at 
rest at accelerated speed. The fact is wellknown 
to naturalists, and the term has always been ap- 
plied to such drops; the suggestion, therefore, 
that the sliding down a hillon a bicycle with the 
feet at rest obtained its name from such a source 
seems justifiable.” 


The work done in preparing alliances with 
the Cyclists’ Touring Club, of England, and the 
Canadian Wheelmen’s association, by ex-Presi 
dent Keenan, of the League of American Wheel 
men, will be continued by his successor, Mr. 
Sams,in anticipation of the travel to|the Paris 
Exposition. This work will be directly in charge 
of the touring department of the League, and 
President Sams is proceeding carefully in the 
selection of a chairman of the Touring Commi 
tee, as this will be one of the most important de 
partments in the organization during ‘the com- 
ing season. The same committee will also have 
charge of the touring in this country and the 
work accomplished last year will be [completed 
as expeditiously as possible. 


Perry Park, Colo., a most beautiful out-of-the- 
way gem, hidden behind high bluffs and nestled 
at the foot of the towering Rockies, lying ten 
miles north of Palmer Lake and forty miles 
south of Denver, has been purchased by Col. W. 
E. Hughes, of Denver, and will be improved and 
put in shape for catering to summer tourists. It 
is seven miles off the railroad, which{with a cer- 
tain class adds to its attractiveness. It has al- 
ways been a great cycling resort, and many a 
party of from fifty to a hundred wheelmen have 
been fed at the summer hotel in the park ona 
Sunday in years past. The place has magnifi- 
eent scenery, even outrivalling the famous Gar- 
den of the Gods at Manitou, and is high and cool, 
with a good trout stream running through it. 
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Queries and Answers. 


Please give me your personal detinition of the 
term “strictly off-hand” as applied to rifle shoot 
ing. A CRANK, 

CHEYENNE, Wyo. 

ANSWER-—You have broached a vexatious 
and yet an important subject. On no one other 
topic do the various “authorities” so largely dif 
fer. In some cases the latitude allowed is so 
large that almost any position and mechanical 
aid to shooter which still complies with the 
prime requirement that the shooter must stand 
on his own feet clear of any assistance to hold 
him up is permitted. Chest, hip, side, elbow and 
palm rests are all allowed by these authorities. 

Others again allow everything but palm rest, 
which is usually penalized a few points. Others 
vet again permit any appliance which is not at 
tached to rifle ahead of the tinger lever—vou 
have an instance in your own city. 

In our personal opinion, the only logical “off 
hand” position is the one generally assumed by 
the rifleman in shooting at game afield; i. e., 
with the left hand and arm extended clearof the 
body, the hand holding the barrel or forearm at 
a point which permits this clearance. Anything 
else is not “off-hand” but purely “off-arm rest” 
and should be equitably penalized. Possibly, 
some day,our strenuous ettorts may result in 
the establishment and definition of a reasonable 
set of rules covering the point. But in the inter 
im vou have every license to do as vou please so 
long as you stand unsupported on your feet clear 
of the ground, Weshall have more tosay on this 
head, later, when our present attempt to recon 
cile all these differences shall have borne fruit. 


Wherein does gauge difler from caliber and 
how is the former determined > Would I be right 
in calling my 12-bore guna 12-caliber gun? Please 
answer to decide a wager. C. P. SMART. 

VANCOUVER, 

ANSWER-Strictly speaking, you would be 
perfectly justified in calling your guna “l2cali 
ber,” for the caliber of anything is simply its di- 
ameter, and a 12-bore gun is one whose inner 
tube diameter is exactly the same as that of a 
round, pure lead bullet, twelve of which exactly 
weigh a pound, 

But common custom has ordinarily restrict 
ed tne term 
usually designated by the size of their bore be 
fore the grooves are cut (deeper) in same. In or 
dinary practice so many differences exist in ac 
tual bore conditions of arms similarly named 
that the word “caliber” becomes a misleading 


‘aliber’ to rifled arms, which are 


misnomer inthis connection. Forinstance,there 
are overa dozen ditterently diametered 32-caliber 
weapons in use to-day, and the same may be said 
of all the other sizes. 

In trade parlance, however, gauge is the cor 
rect term as applied to a smooth-bore, and cali 
ber when referring to rifles. A 3-caliber rifle is 
a vastly different thing to a 3gauge smooth 
bore. A round ball titting the latter would 
weigh approximately IM grains, while round bul- 
lets for a 3S-caliber rifle or pistol would weigh 


varyingly from 68 to 70 grains only, caliber being 
expressed in decimal parts of an inch, while 
gauge is referred to the number of round balls in 
a pound, 


Do you recommend the use of smokeless 
powder in pistol cartridges and if so can you 
kindly furnish me with a safe proper charge for 
my revolvers of which havetwo: \Smith and 
Wesson Russian Model 44 and a Colt's Bisley 
JSS44. My shooting acquaintances all tell me that 
no safe smokeless charge for revolvers has as vet 
been furnished and that every revolver coming 
from the factory has a tag attached warning 
against the use of smokeless powders. 

BILLINGS, MONT, J. D. 


ANSWER—It isa fact that certain prominent 
revolver manufacturers tag theiroutput with the 
legend, “Not guaranteed for use with smokeless 
powders” but this, we believe, is merely as a pre 
caution to guard against accident resulting from 
the careless employment of overcharges of nitro 
explosives by inexperienced shooters 

The revolversin your possession can be safely 
and advantageously reloaded with smokeless 
powders within certain limits. Im our own 
practice we find an actual increase in our per 
centages by so loading. As a most excellent 
charge forthe S. and W. 44 Russian we recom 
mendeither7 grains of Dupont No. 2 low pressure, 
20 grains Wing's Semi Smokeless F. F. G. grain, 
or 12 grains Latlin & Rand Sporting Ritle Smoke 
less all for use with the full 256 grain bullet. We 
have also had most excellent results from 12 
grains of Wood powder and recommend a trial 
of it with the greatest contidence. In all cases 
the bullet to be seated tightly in muzzle of shell 
and not allowed to slip back and rest against the 
powder. 

In the S44 S.and W, Colt’s Bisley we shoot as 
a regular charge with full M6 grain bullet identi 
cally the same powder charges as above. In 
gallery loads with light round or conical ball we 
use for the 44from one-half to five-eighths of the 
above full charges (all charges weighed on scale 
or proportionally gauged according to individual 
gravity of each explosive on an Ideal powder 
measure) according to the individuality of the 
weapon, Which must be determined by experi 
ment. In all cases, use nitro primers and load 
powder loosely in shell. 

Our best experience shows with the .3%.44in 
reduced bullet weights (round or conical) 5 grs. 
of Wood, 449 grs. Dupont No. 2, 5°, grs. King’s 
Semi-Smokeless and 4 grs. Laflin & Rand Sport- 
ing Rifle. For the 44 Russian with small bullets 
5 grs. Dupont No, 2,6 grs. King’s Semi-Smokeless, 
S grs. Latlin & Rand and 7 to 8 gers. American 
Wood. All of these charges are clean, safe and 
pleasant to shoot, but, as we remarked before, 
every pistol has itsindividual peculiarities which 
must be determined by experiment. In loading 
round bullets our practice is to geta bullet which 
tits very tightly in shell-muzzle, taking an ap- 
preciable pressure to seat it. These we seat about 
one-eighth inch from muzzle of shell—no deeper 

and then fillup shell to muzzle with lubricant 
hot enough to flow evenly into the interstices. 
This lubricant when cold is shaved off Mush with 
shell at muzzle. 
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NEW YORK SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 

The Sixth Annual Sportsmen’s Show, 
held under the auspices of the National 
Sportsmen's Association, which opened 
in New York on the evening of March lst, 
and extending overa period of seventeen 
days, surpassed all previous efforts of 
the Sportsmen’s Association. <A _ rural 
air of greenness, fertility, and the woods 
pervaded the amphitheatre of Madison 
Square Garden, where the show was held, 
and was part of the novelty which drew 
immense crowds during the entire period 
of the exhibition. There was to be seen 
moose, mountain streams, real trees and 
rocks, log cabins, bear of various kinds, 
artificial lakes, campfires, hunters’ cab- 
ins, Indian camps,a real fish hatchery, 
rifle and pistol ranges, fish of all kinds, 
and otherinteresting features too numer- 
ous to mention in the short space allotted. 

Not the least interesting were the trade 
booths, which were at all times surround- 
ed by enthusiasts anxious to learn more 
about this orthat powder, gun or other 
accessory to outdoor life. The following 
firms are a few who were represented in 
fitting style: 

Laflin and Rand Powder Co., 99 Cedar 
St., New York—This concern occupied 
stands Nos. 4-6, their exhibit being pre- 
sided over by A. W. Higgins, secretary of 
the company, and Edwin Taylor, ballistic 
expert. About the most interesting fea- 
ture of this exhibit was the display show- 
ing sections of the eight, ten and twelve 
inch breech-loading rifles now in use in 
the navy of the United States. This 
booth is replete with full illustrated in- 
formation on all kinds of powders and is 
therefore interesting to sportsmen and 
shooters. 

G. W. Cole & Co., of 141 Broadway, New 
York,and W. L. Marble of Gladstone, 
Mich., were both located together at 
Stand No. 40. G. W. Cole & Co., manufac- 
ture the famous “3 in 1” oil compound for 
bicycles, guns, sewing machines, type- 
writing machines, etc., while Mr. Marble 
makes the well-known Safety pocket axe 
for sportsmen, waterproof match-boxes 
and automatic golf hooks. The booth is 
well-fitted with attractively displayed 
samples of each of these concerns’ goods. 

Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y.—This 
company had a beautifully decorated 


(5) 


stand, showing a fine array of the popu- 
lar Savage, and an embellishment of 
electric lights spelling out the name and 
address of the concern. Arthur Savage, 
inventor of the arm that taks his name, 
presided over the exhibit. The Savage 
303, which won the gold medal at the 
Omaha Exposition last year, was shown, 
as was also a model of the 30-cal. U. S. 
Government rifle that won the contest 
for military rifles for the state of New 
York. 

Remington Arms Co.,313-315 Broadway, 
New York—This concern occupied stands 
Nos. 21-23, which were fitted into a most 
striking show, a case constructed of ma- 
hogany and glass, size 35x10 feet, contain- 
ing the exhibit. Overa hundred samples 
of guns and rifles were shown—all in the 
most approved styles and patterns of the 
gunsmith’s art. 

K. 1. DuPont de Nemours «& Co., 32 Pine 
St., New York—In this booth were shown 
specimens of DuPont Powder, gun cotton 
for the manufacture of dynamite, open 
cartridges showing different kinds of 
wadding, and samples of mixing and 
working sporting powder from the crude 
material to the finished product. 

Hazard Powder Co., 44 Cedar St., New 
York—Rare taste and good judgment, 
coupled with a lavish expenditure of 
money, made the above exhibit one of 
the most attractive in the show. 

Bridgeport Gun Implement Co., 313- 
315 Broadway, New York—If anyone was 
in doubt about the above concern being 
headquarters for golf goods, the display 
at stands Nos. 24-25 would quickly set his 
mind at rest. Every conceivable acces- 
sory to this fascinating game was shown. 

The Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Stand No. 18 was occupied by this en- 
terprising company, and a mighty cosy 
booth it was, decorated with game birds, 
potted plants and flowers, and fitted with 
comfortable furniture. The Peters Co. 
made no attempt to display their ammun- 
ition, but held “open house” to friends in 
their luxuriant booth. Souvenir scarf- 
pins and the various booklets issued by 
the concern were given away at the 
stand. One of the latter—“The Game 
Laws of the United States”—should be 
in the hands of every sportsman. 

F. B. SANFORD. 
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REVOLVER REMARKS. 


LL. PARKER, 


Inasmuch as there are uncoubtedly a 
large number of the readers of OUTDOOR 
Lire who enjoy revolver praciice and 
who are also accustomed to the use of 
the hills,a few remarks on 


the subject of may not 


one when in 
revolvers come 
amiss: 

Almost every gun crank knows that, 
while the Col. Colt in 1835 
was the first really practical weapon of 
its kind, still it was by no means any 
thing the museum at 
Florence, Italy, there is a revolver that 


invention of 


new. In vreat 
was made in the year 1500, and another 
in the Tower of London that was invent 
ed in 1590. 
is that the cylinder has to be turned by 
hand. M. 


model in I815, but got no farther with it. 


A feature of both these arms 


Lenormand of Paris made a 

The first self-cocking pistol was made 
by Adams in England in the year 1855, 
It seems that the English idea was to pet 
rapidity of fire first and accuracy next, 
the first 


action, I 


while American 


all single 


weapons were 
suppose this was 
owing to their being made for superior 
accuracy and consequently were of great 
er worth in Indian fighting and general 
frontier work. 

The 
brought out by Messrs. Drison and Birn 
1865, while the 


old model Smith & Wesson revolvers, so 


first automatic extractor was that 
of St. | ttienne, France, in 
well known to every American, were first 
made in 1857 at Worcester, Mass. I un 
derstand the Colt revolver was first man 
ufactured at Patterson, N. J., in 1835, and 
continued till 1847. Then the armory at 
Hartford was opened up in 1850, 
Americans agree with Russia in claim 
ing the famous Russian Model 5. & W. re- 
volver as the most accurate weapon of 
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its kind in 
hand the 


on the other 
45 Colt double-action pistol, 
called the English Model, by reason of 
its being used so generally by English 
military men and sportsmen, never was 
a favorite with Americans. Parties re- 
quiring this size arm almost to a unit 
select the single-action weapon. It has 
for years been the standard arm of the 
frontiersman. 


existence, but 


The new pistol recently adopted by the 
United States Navy seems to be a new 
favorite with Western peace officers, as it 
can be carried in the hip-pocket when 
furnished with a short barrel. English 
pistols as a rule are inferior in workman. 
ship and accuracy to the American 
makes. The Webly pistol and the Tran- 
ter, both made in London, are very fair 
but fail to keep prizes from 
the Colt, S. & W.and other 
pistols, asthe results of the great matches 
show. 

As compared with the Smith & Wesson, 
the Colt the hardest usage, 
and can be fired more times than any 


weapons, 
handlers of 


can stand 
This is ow- 
ing to the powerful double-pointed pawl 
or hand that revolves the cylinder. I 


other arm without cleaning. 


have often wondered why other makers 
never adopted the same idea. 

Pwo points which have long been the 
principal drawback or weakness of the 
pocket pistol have been corrected, viz.: 
a splendid 


long handle and a positive 


stop tothe cylinder. These points, com- 
bined with the double-pawl, make the 
Colt’s New Police pistol with 4 and 6 in. 
barrels, one of the most practical arms 
of its class on the market to-day. 

People sometimes wonder why so few 
policemen make a good showing with 
their weapons when occasion arises for 
their use. When Theodore Roosevelt re- 
organized the New York force he found a 
motley collection of firearms carried by 
the men. In the great majority was the 
famous, or, rather, infamous cast-iron 22- 
caliber called the “Defender.” 
that it lighter 
other and that there was not 


The men 
than any 
much use 
these arms 


claimed was 
One ot 
had been carried for eighteen years by 
one man who had never cleaned or tired 
it. When examined it was impossible to 
turn the cylinder or cock the hammer. 


fora pistol, anyway. 
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How was it possible to show fine work 
under such conditions’ Commissioner 
Roosevelt adopted the Colt New Police 
pistol and inaugurated a series of prac- 
tice matches among the men, and some 
improvement has been made. Sergeant 
Petty is called the best shot of the New 
York force, and Patrolman Hutchinson 
the best on the Chicago force. Petty uses 
the Colt and Mr. Hutchinson the Simith 
& Wesson 38 double-action. 

Among other American revolvers of 
repute, each of which has its thousands 
of enthusiastic adherents and advocates, 
may be briefly mentioned the Marlins of 
32 and 38 caliber, double-acting and self- 
ejecting, and of fine workmanship, great 
accuracy and efliciency throughout. The 
Remington of various calibers, which, 
in the hands of the military and fron- 
tiersmen, have achieved an enviable 
reputation for power, fine shooting and 
extreme durability. The Harrington & 
Richardson in a large variety of calibers 
and styles, great favorites in many sec- 
tions,especially the pocket double-acting 
pes, which are marvels of exactness 
vad beauty, considering their very mod- 
est price. The Merwin & Hulberts which 
have an unequalled strong and solid 
construction, and are rifled and other- 
wise proportioned in the highest style of 
the gun-maker’s art. The Iver Johnson 
which has many distinctive points of in- 
dividual merit. The Hopkins & Allea 
which have sold in thousands because 
of their wonderful service, fine lines and 
low prices. And last but not least, the 
Forehand & Wadsworth product which 
in every respect is to-day worth more 
than any imported weapon of three times 
the cost. Each of these revolvers will 
shoot better than any living man can 
hold them if properly sighted and 
charged, and their killing powers are 
not excelled, caliber for caliber and 
charge for charge, by any product of 
any nation. All are of the most modern 
constructions and embody all the pood 
points of a defensive short-range wea- 
pon as which they are primarily design- 
ed. They are nearly all made in both 
double and single action and a choice is 
largely a matter of personal preference 
or means. 

I could go on indefinitely and give a 


twenty-years’ experience” with revolvers, 
but time and space will not permit. I 
don’t know how long it will be until the 
new automatic magazine pistol, using 
smokeless ammunition, will supercede 
the present cylinderarm. I imagine it 
will yet be some little time,as these arms 
are expensive, costing three or fourtimes 
as much as a Colt or Smith & Wesson 
pistol. 

The United States Government is now 
experimenting with the Mauser and 
Mannlicher pistols at the arsenal in 
Springtield, Mass. I expect that the in- 
ventions of Mr. John Browning of Ogden, 
Utah, now being manufactured in Bel- 
gium as the Browning Automatic and 
by the Colt Co. as the Colt Automatic, 
will be prominent factors in revolution- 
izing pistol practice in the near future. 


A STATESIENT. 

Weare advised by one of our subscrib- 
ers at Buena Vista, Colo, that last fall 
he sent to John Henry Blake, of Batavia, 
N. Y.,a remittance of $12.00 to apply on 
an order fora rifle which was ordered at 
that time. Since then the gentleman re- 
ferred to says that he has been unable to 
obtain any satisfaction from Mr. Blake, 
either in the shape of a return of the 
money or the fulfillment of the order. 
We have received other complaints of a 
like nature, which would lead us to be- 
lieve that Mr. Blake, while willing to re- 
ceive remittances is not so apt in filling 
orders. His old place in Batavia is 
closed,and from personal inquiries which 
we have made we tind that no one in Ba- 
tavia seems to know of his whereabouts. 
Mr. Blake was formerly an advertiser in 
OUTDOOR LIFE, and for this reason, and 
as a protection to others of our subscrib- 
ers, we deem it best to publish the above 
facts. 


S.C. Madden, Denver, general agent for 
some of the largest powder manufactur- 
ers in America, has removed to enlarged 
and beautiful quarters on the fourth 
floor of the Opera House Block, where 
he will be glad to see all his old friends, 
and new ones, also. 


Cripple Creek (Colo.) has a gun club 
and magautrap, and its members hold 
some interesting shoots. 
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MONTHLY MELANGE, 

A well-known Denver sportsman, who 
always goes over into Kansas and Ne- 
braska on an annual quail hunt, returned 
during the last fall from these 
trips feeling very much dejected in spirit. 
He had been over to that country so often 
that each returned home with 
the avowed intention of doing one ortwo 
things, at least, a little different the next 
hunt 


one of 


year he 


time he went on a across the line. 


In other words, he learned a point or two 


each year, so took advantage of the 
knowledge on the succeeeding trip. Last 


fall, Smith—-for I will call him by that 
name in lieu of the proper one-—-made up 
his mind that in order to hunt quail suc- 
cessfully over the Kansas farms he must 
dress as the Kansas farmers dressed, in 
ordinary, common suitable to 
So he carried with him 
a couple pairs of old trousers, a weather- 
tanned 


clothes 
their avocation. 
coat,a red flannel shirt, slouch 
hat, etc.,and allowed his beard to grow 
for a month before leaving. 


* * 


his favorite stamping 
ground, and accepting the hospitality of 
an old friend who was a farmer, he had 


Arriving on 


no trouble in making the proper change 
of clothing, and the following day found 
himself so deeply interested in the quail 
that he even forgot to eat. He had even 
wandered to the farms of other individu- 
als, and had been congratulating him- 
self that neither the farmers nor their 
help made any objection to his trespass- 
ing because, as he supposed, they prob- 
ably thought he was one of the neighbors 
and when he got through would come 
up to the house and make the usual 
“divvy” of his bag. It was getting along 
towards supper-time, and, as he was very 
hungry and tired, he concluded he'd go 
up to the nearest farm-house and make 
known his wants, being some distance 
from the home of his friend whose guest 
he was. On the way to the house he 
passed the granary, where he left his 


birds, gun and ammunition. 


He met the farmer's wife at the door, 
who drew back on sight of so suspicious 
a character, while the dogs came bound- 
ing from all directions. Smith hadn't 
time to ask for supper before a piercing 
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scream filled the house,and two farm 
hands ran to the assistance of the house- 
wife. She had fainted at the sight of the 
Denver man, believing him to be a tramp 
with evil intent,and Smith had to walk 
five miles across the fields, on an empty 
stomach,in the custody of two strong 
young farm hands,to the home of his 
friend, before he could convince the hus- 
band that he was anything but a full- 
fledged member of the Grand Army of 
Tramps. I haven't heard what new 
scheme will foot the next 
time he goes quail-hunting in Kansas, 
but I'll bet a #4 hat that he wears clothes 
that will at least keep the wind out. 


he have on 


The shoot at the Denver Trap Club 
grounds on March 15 had some import 
ant developments, but none that was as 
strongly impressed upon those present 
as the fact that for hard shooting where 
the nerve, sight and patience of the 
shooter is tried, as was the case on this 
day, when the wind almost blewa gale 
in the face of the men at the score John 
W. Garrett of Colorado Springs is the 
champion clay-bird smasher of these 
The ease and precision with 
which he stood at the score and emptied 
lead into those flying discs,in most cases 
centering his targets, brought forth the 
unbounded praise and admiration of his 
fellow competitors. Garrett's great nerve 
never stood him in stronger stead than 
on this‘occasion, when he had a field of 
the best shots in Colorado to compete 
against. 


perairies. 


Before the shoot, some who probably 
spoke unwisely remarked that the out- 
come would give the public a chance to 
draw conclusions as to whether Garrett 
or Daniels would win if at some future 
time they should come together in a 
match. But the results of this shoot, as 
far as Mr. Daniels was concerned, was no 
gauge by which an intelligent estimate 
could be made of their relative merit. 
Mr. Daniels has done little or no trap- 
shooting since last November, and is in 
very poor shape for doing his best. It is 
a match we all want to see— Garrett vs. 
Daniels—when the latter gets down to 
work in earnest and 
again. 


is his former self 
A. B. LINER. 
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RECORD WORK AT MADISON SQUARE, 

A new record in target smashing was 
made in New York when J. S. Fanning, 
shooting on the roof of Madison Square 
Garden during the Sportsman’s show, 
scored 175 broken birds without a miss. 
this wonderful shooting was done in a 
continuous match—(a miss and out 
alfair), Where after the tenth bird Fan- 
ning was shooting alone, the other con- 
testants having dropped out. From this 
on it became atest not only of skill but 
of physical endurance as well, as there 
was no Opportunity for rest, the marks- 
man walking trom one score to another 
and shooting the instant he reached the 
point. Mr. Fanning was in excellent form 
and might have continued breaking tar- 
vets indefinitely had there been an op. 
portunity for him to get a few minutes 
rest. As it was he had become so 
wearied that the 176th bird was lost 
through sheer inability to longer direct 
the gun. 

Mr. Fanning is now in the employ of 
the Laflin & Rand Powder Company of 
New York, and at the time was using a 
charge of 40 grains Laflin & Rand shot- 
yun smokeless with 1-!4 0z, 7-'s chilled 
shot; factory load, put up in 2, inch 
shelland with ordinary black-edge wad- 
ding. 

In this connection an interesting feat 
ure is that the ammunition used in mak- 
ing this new record was loaded two years 
and during the entire time was 
stored on the barge of the Laflin & Rand 
Powder Company in New York Bay. 
rhat it had been exposed to a great deal 
of dampness during this length of time 
was evidenced by the fact that many of 
the shells were so badly swelled that it 
was almost impossible to get them in 
the gun. The targets were literally 
snuffed out, leaving but a puff of dust, 
while there was not a hangtire or a slow 
shell in the entire number of 3,000 used 
by Mr. Fanning during the Sportsmen's 
show. 

Jack Fanning is well known through- 
out the West and has received congratu- 
lations from all over the country, not 
only on his excellent shooting, but also 
on his connection with the Laflin & Rand 
Powder Company. 

Although Fanning’s record of 175 
straight kills has been surpassed, it has 
never been accomplished before in a con- 
tinuous match. The best record of 
straight kills is 213, but the record was 
made in differant events, that is, the 
shooter made straight kills in several 
ditferert events, resting between each 
event. 

Fanning’s record is exceptionally bril- 
liant, in view of the fact that it was ac- 
omplished in the face of a blinding 
snowstorm. His miss, the’176th straight, 
vas comparatively easy, but was lost 
‘through carelessness. 


ago, 
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Another phenomenal record was hung 
up on the rifle range by F.C. Ross of the 
Klite Rifle Club of Brooklin. Ross es- 
tabalished a new record of 2,429 out of a 
possible 2,500 points. He held the best 
previous record of 2,425 made at Madison 
Square garden last year. 


“OUTDOOR LIFE’’ GUN CLUB. 
BRIGHTON, COLO., March 21. 

The monthly meet of the “Outdoor 
Life” Gun Club was pulled off on March 
1, though no high scores were made. The 
meet showed a general increase both in 
efficiency at the score and interest in the 
events. The evening was spent by the 
club and invited guests at the supper 
contested for in the team race at the last 
regular meet. The subject of a magau- 
trap has been thoroughly discussed by 
the club, and if nothing unforeseen hap- 
pens the new grounds and the magau- 
trap will be a full realization that will 
give new interest to the April shoot. The 
scores: 

Ten targets—Wattenberg 7, Brantner 7, Clark 6, 
Hubbard 8, Rucker 7, Higgins 6, Burt 6, Shaw 4. 

Fifteen targets—Brantner 11, Higgins 9, Hub 
bard 10, Shaw 10, Burt 9, Rucker 10, Clark 10, Wat- 
tenburg 

Twenty-tive targets, for club medal—Hubbard 
14, Higgins 16, Shaw 16, Burt 18, Rucker 17, Clark 
Is, Wattenburg Il, Brantner 18. Bee « 

Twenty five targets—Brantner 20, Hubbard 20, 
Higgins 19, Shaw 16, Burt 20, Rucker 13, Clark , 
Wattenburg 17, Ross 16. 

GEO. BURT, Sec’y. 


DENVER VS. LONGMONT. 


The match shoot between the Long- 


mont Gun Club and the Denver Trap 
Club at the grounds of the latter on 


South Broadway, Denver, on March 15th, 
fully demonstrated what has been shown 
on more than one Colorado range before 

that John W. Garrett is a top-notch 
crack with the shotgun, and further 
more, that Mr. Garrett is as the present 
time shooting in superb and magnifi- 
cent form. His work at the traps on the 
above date was the best shooting he has 
ever done, everything considered, and he 
was-simply unapproachable by any of 
the other shooters present. 

The wind blew strong from the east in 
the faces of the shooters, while the 
weather was cold enough to make a fire 
in the club house very comfortable. 
There was a comparatively small attend- 
ance as the day was anything but pro- 
pitious for the sport. Only seven of the 
ten Longmont shooters showed up. This 
undoubtedly weakened their chances 
against the Denver team, which was 
composed of the pick from the Trap 
Club, while Lewis, the best shot in the 
Longmont team, and Bashor and Golden, 
two more of the club’s best men, were 
compelled to remain at home. However, 
the Longmont boys shot through the 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


match with a determination to do their 
best,and finished with the very creditable 
score of 141 against 150 for the Denver 
team. 

The shoot witnessed the first appear- 
ance of A. B. Daniels since his departure 
from Denver io California last Novem- 
ber. Owing to the fact that Mr. Daniels 
has done no trap shooting since that 
time, he was a little “rusty,” and showed 
plainly the lack of practice. He started 
off in the first event in good style by 
killing his twenty-five birds straight, 
and made one or two other straight 
scores during the day, but fell down in 
what was called the 100 bird champion- 
ship shoot, in which he only killed eighty. 
Mr. Daniels shot a strange gun, a Parker 
loaned him by Harry Bostwick, with a 
much straighter stock than his old gun, 
and while he especially complimented 
its shooting qualities, yet the fact that 
he never handled it before possibly mili- 
tated slightly against his making better 
scores. 

Mr. Garrett first surprised those pres- 
ent by making a run of seventy-one, be- 
gianing with histhird bird in the team 
shoot. After finishing his twenty-three 
remaining in this event, he ran forty- 
nine straight in the championship. He 
accomplished the feat of running 117 
straight later in the day, a remarkable 
performance in view of the very hard 
wind blowing. Mr. Garrett at one pre- 
vious time on the Country Club at Colo- 
rado Springs, ran exactly the same num- 
ber straight, the only time he has ever 
before approached the score. 

The following scores were made in the 
two principal events, while below will be 
found a condensed epitome showing 
averages made by each shooter: 

Team shoot, at 2 blue rocks per man. 

DENVER. 
11111 10011 11111 10110—23 
L111 11101 11111 11110 11111—23 
11111 10001 01110 11100 11111—18 
C.E. Younkman 11101 11111 11111—22 
F. A. Ellis. Jr .....11100 11111 01111 10001 11111—19 
Seymour Warren.11111 10011 11011 01111 11111—21 
LONGMONT. 


10011 110010 11111 11111 10011—21 
1101) 1111) 11101—22 
H. P. James...... 01101 11011 11111 11110 11111—21 
Burns Wills....... 11101 O1111 11011 01111 11001—19 
Thos. McKeirnan .0O111 11111 11111 01111 10010—19 
George Clark......O1111 10111 11010 01101 11111—19 
Homer James.....11011 11111 01101 01111 10111—20—141 


The individual championship at 100 
birds, % entrance, was the next number. 
With the championship shoot wssa class 
B event, for those who wished to makea 
100-bird race, but did not care to enter for 
the championship. 

The results of the main event: 
J. W. Garrett..............11101 11110 

\ 


Wit 11111 

11111 


11111 11111 


. W. Garrett 
3rvan Haywood 
A. B. Daniels..... 
G. G. Pic kett 


W. F. Secor 
Fred Gibson . 


11111 
11111 
11111 


| + 11101—97 


11111 
11111 
01110 
10101 
11101 
11111 
11111 
11111 
11111 
11101 

The totals of the oe rs: 
McKinzie Youngs. 

Gray. 
SHOR 00 006060 Rhodes . ° 

Arnold.. 


11110 
10111 
11100 
00011 
10111 
111 
111 
Olli 
10101 
11901 
11001 
1111 
1111 
1illl 


11111 
11110 
11111 
11101 
10101 
11111 
10111 
11111 
10111 
11011 
11110 
11101 


11111 
11111 
11111 
11010 
01101—S80 
11109 
11111 
11111 
11111 
11111 
11111 
1111 
11111—s9 


B. Haywood...... 


EPITOME OF THE SHOOT. 


Event No.1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 101112131415 Shot 
No. Birds. 25 20 25 25 100 20 20 20 25. 25.2515152525 at 


Garrett. ....2 9718 .. 
Daniels.... .25 


8915. 


Younkman .. 
McKiernan . 


413. 
72 15 
2023 
10. 


711. 
Scoby .. 16 
Hendrickson.. .. .. .. 8 
Schroeter 


RIFLE SCORES FROM SILVER PLUME. 


SILVER PLUME, Colo., March 20. 
The following Scores were made by 
members of the Silver Plume Rifle Club 
on the dates named: 


MARCH 4. 


.E. Lyon 


. A. Lyon. 

Murdo Lyon. 

The movement inaugurated by OvuT- 
DOOR LIFE in getting the sportsmen’s 
opinion on what should constitute a good 
game law is commended on all sides, I 
will get the concensus of opinion of our 
club on the subjects embraced in your 
coupon, and mail to you. 


is. 


°C. A. LYON. 


D 
% 
ae Bk. ctge 
G4 
SO S78 
NA 
Pickett 18 17 15 13 12 215 S41 
Wallace....18...... ..15..17.. .. .. 130 106 S15 
223 173 74 
76 
2) 197 
265 197 3 
230 170 | 
38 
100 73 
9 2 
13 65.1 
15 71 617 
9 55 611 
8 5338 
9 43 47.7 
) 
70 8%) 73 73 
69 72 62 62 
56 61 70 53 
ie 70 60 55 67 
H il. 
as I 67 61 7% 70 ’ 
‘ 
4 
11111 


Per 


Ctge. 


64 


McKENZIE BEATS PICKETT. 


The Denver Trap Club presented an 
animated appearance on March 22d, the 
occasion being the match between Geo. 
G. Pickett and A. E. McKenzie, both of 
Denver. The conditions were 100 targets 
per man, for $125 dollars a side. A large 
number of shooters and friends of both 
contestants were present,including many 
ladies. Among the prominent shooters 
present were A. B. Daniels, W.C. Daniels, 
Gen. Kellogg, Geo. Tritch, Jr., Lieut. C. D. 
Rhodes, F. A. Ellis, Jr.. Seymore Warren, 
Harry M. Bostwick and Bryan Haywood. 

During the warm-up shoot quite a 
strong wind blew straight in the faces 
of the shooters, causing the targets to 
climb, and compelling the shooter to 
cover his target before shooting; but as 
the men were called to the score for the 
match the wind quieted completely. The 
result was that in the first fifty birds 
shot at not a target rose over six feet in 


A. E. M'KENZIE. 


the air. McKenzie was the first man to 
realize that he had a very low target to 
shoot at, and immediately began to 
change his holding accordingly. By so 
doing he gained a lead of 2 birds in his 
first 25. In the next 25 McKenzie dropped 
4 birds and Pickett 4, leaving McKenzie 
leading by 2 at the end of the first 530. At 
the start of the next 50 both men were 
shooting in fine form. It was plainly a 
home-stretch race at this time, and was 
watched with breathless interest. Pickett, 
realizing that he could not afford to lose 
another bird, and also that his only 
show was a break on the part of his op- 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


ponent, he pulled himself together and 
ran out the last 43 without a miss. 

It was evident that McKenzie had his 
shooting clothes on, for he shot from 
start to finish with the precision and 
evenness of clock work, seeming to be 
able to catch all his birds at about the 
same distance from thetrap. Both men 
centered their “dead” birds in fine shape, 
leaving no doubt of a clean kill in each 
case. The score: 


A. E. McKensie .......... 11011 
11101 
11111 
OO111 
11111 
10101 
“Wt 1111 
11111 


The other scores of the day: 


Five pairs of doubles—Graeber 8, Pickett 8 
Ellis 6, Warren 8, Duffield 6, Howland 4. 

2 singles—Duffield 15, Solomon 11, Arnold 20, 
Jones 18, Howland 22, Graeber 11. 

25 singles— Duffield 24, Arnold 20, Solomon 9, 
Emerich tl. 

2 singles—Duffield 18, Gibson 18, Arnold 22, 
Arnold 18, Duffield 22. 

25 singles—Arnold 21, Duffield 22. 
2% singles—Ellis 24, Younkman 22, Logan 15, 
Arnold 18, Solomon 17, Graeber 20, Pickett 23, Dan- 
iels 24, Taylor 12, Solomon 19, 

25 singles—A. B. Daniels 24, Bostwick 13, Pick- 
ett 244, McKenzie 24, Tritch ll. 

25 singles—A. B. Daniels 18, Bostwick 8, Hay- 
wood 23, Tritch 16, Arnold 14. 

25 singles—Howland 13, Haywood 10, Rhodes 
2, Kellogg 14, W. C. Daniels 18. 
2 singles—Logan 18, Solomon 21, Jones 20, 
Graeber 20, Burpee 20, Tritch 19, Ricker 17, Arnold 
l4, Ellis 23, Younkman 25. 

25 singles—Pickett 28, Graeber 18, Howland 21, 
jones 19, Wall 16, Burpee 20, Ricker 4, Rhodes 16, 

‘ellogg 13, Taylor 18. 

% singles—Tritch 17, Arnold 15, Solomon 12, 

Howland 19, Ellis 20. 


DENVER RIFLE CLUB. 


The handicap shoot of the Denver 
club for 1900 is attracting even greater 
attention from the club members than it 
has in former years. Twelve members 
are in, having shot the required 10 scores, 
which they will better as rapidly as they 
can. The standing to and including 
March 11 follows: H'd’p. Tot’l. 


10111 
11111 
11111 
11111 
11111 
11101 
11111 
11111 
11111 
11111 


11111 
01111 
11111 
11111 
11111—98 
11111 
10111 
10111 
11111 
11111—91 


King...............86 &3 82 82 81 80 80 80 79 79— 40—852 
Peterson..........88 87 86 84 83 83 83 82 82 S2— 10—850 
Adamson.........54 83 83 81 SI SL S81 80 79 78— 40—850 
Barrick ...........81 S81 80 78 77 76 76 74 74 73— 80—850 

93 82 82 81 S81 80 78 78 78— 30-—848 

Taugh.......... ..85 84 83 82 82 82 40 80 78 78— 30—S44 
Simmons..........85 84 84 84 83 82 S181 80 80— 10—834 
Henshaw..........80 77 77 77 75 75 75 69 69 69— 90—833 
[er .82 79 78 76 76 74 73 73 73 72— 70—826 
Ford...............74 74 70 69 68 67 66 66 66 66—130—S16 
Strong............ 72 72 72 72 71 71 66 65 65 65—120—811 
Hon...... ......... 798 77 77 1% 74 72 71 71 71 70— 60—796 


The attendance at the rifle range on 
March 18 was not large. G. L. Vought 
made his first 87 for the year, he being 
one of those who will try to get 10 scores 
over that figure during 1900. L. B. Sim- 
mons was over 80 twice. The score: 


L. B. Stmmons.......62 H. Bitiott..............4% 


D.W. King 


) 
> 
) 
3 
= 
315 | 
218 
180 87.5 
NA 
181 S41 
55 611 pe 4 
73 
53 
67 =. 
69 
70 
67 
68 
T- “4 
’s = 


SCORES FROM WICHITA. 


WICHITA, Kas., March 1. 

Enclosed find score of Wichita Gun 
Club at the meeting held on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. Interestintrap-shooting 
is on the increase in Wichita, each suc- 
cessive meeting attracting new shooters. 
The main attraction at the shoots is the 
gold medal offered by L.S. Peacock, the 
owner of the grounds on which the club 
holds its meetings. The scores made on 
the above date were away below the av- 
erage. There is no way to account for it 
except the fact that there was not a 
breath of air stirring, which, to a Kansas 
shooter, is an unusual occurrence. 

Ten singles  Wernecke 10, Alberts 6, McWil- 
liams 7, Snyder 4, Corn 4, Smith 4, Williams s, 
Parham 7, Hinman 4, Miller 5, Dean 3, Jackson 9, 
Barlow 5. 

Ten singles—Wernecke Alberts & McWil 
liams 7, Snyder 4, Jackson 5,Williams 10, Martin 6, 
Johnson 5, Parham’, Hinman 7, Miller 5, Dean 9, 


Barlow 3, Freeman 5, Walden 4. 

Ten singles -Wernecke 10, Alberts 8, Miller 7, 
Dean 5, Barlow 3, Walden 5, Johnson 7, Huff 4, 
Parham 6, Hiuman &, Snyder 6, Jackson 6, Wil 


liams %, Martin 7, Sargent 10 

Ten singles—Wernecke %, Alberts 7, Snyder 4, 
Jackson 5, Freeman 4, Johnsons, Huff 6, Brown 6, 
Parham 6, Hinman &, Corn 5, Williams Walden 
3, Sargent 8, Bissantz 2, A. L. Bennett 7. 

Ten singles—Wernecke 6, Alberts 6, Snyder &, 
Dean 6, Johnson 3, Brown 7, Parham 10, Hinman 5, 
Jackson 9, Walden 7, Sargent 8, A. L. Bennett 7. 

Ten singles—Waltman 6, Bissantz 4, C. Ben 
nett 9, Crewson 1, DeLong 6, Corn s, Johnson 2, 
Gribi 7. 

Ten singles— Noe 1, Freeman 6, Parham 8, Mrs. 
Bennett 7, C. Bennett 5, Jones 4, Corn 6, Wer 
necke t, Bissantz 3, Smith 4, Johnson 7. 

Ten singles—Corn 4, Freeman 5, Williams 7, 
Waltman 1, Walden 5, Peacock 6, Miller 9, Wer 


necke Parham Jackson Smith 6, 


Ten singles -Wernecke 10, Barlow 5, Hinman 


Sargent 7, Johnson 4, Freeman 6, Parham &, Mc 
Williams 8, C. Bennett 6. Brown 9 

Five Pairs—Sargent 9, Corn 5, Alberts 4, Par 
ham 7, Wernecke 7, Applegate 5, Brown 6, Free 
man 4. 

Five pairs—Sargent 8, Parham 3, Bissantz 2, 
Walden 2, Jones 3, Smith 4, Corn 5, Wernecke 5 
Freeman 4, Applegate 6, Peacock 5, Barlow 5, 

Twenty-five singles, $ a side Wernecke 19, 
Johnson 10. 

Ten live birds—Sargent 7, Parham 7, Wernecke 
6, Bissantz 1. 


BUTTE ROD AND GUN CLUB. 


The Butte Rod and Gun Club met on 
the evening of March 16th and elected 
officers as follows: President, John M. 
Stewart; Vice-president, J. M. Spargo; 
Treasurer, A. H. Mehl; Secretary, C. H. 
Smith; Captain, A. J. Walker; Trustees, 
Joe O'Brien, R. H. Mertz, James Trudgeon, 
Thomas Knight and Daniel Yancy. 

The state tournament will be held in 
Butte on May 18, 19 and 20. The first two 
days of the meeting will be devoted to 
target shooting and the last day will be 
for live bird shooting. As the club is in 
good financial condition and out of debt, 
tempting prizes are expected to be hung 
up. 
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RIFLE AT TRINIDAD. 


“The following scores were made by 
members of the Trinidad (Colo.) Rifle 
Club on the dates named below: 


Feb, 25 March4 Marchilt March 18 


Hudelson 70 7s 77 77 77 74 7A 
77 76 
East. 76 74 S178 76 77 
74 73 73 70 69 69 
Gooden 71 6S 67 0 61 4 59 74 67 
Holmes 63 53 
Wess 60 5S 63 59 
A, Jetieries 66 59 57 53 
E. Jefferies 62 57 59 
Smith 65 63 


DENVER INDOOR RIFLE CLUB. 


The following scores were made by 
members of the Denver Indoor Rifle Club 
on March 6. F. H. Sprague made the 
high scores of the evening, making a 
score of 244 in practice and following it 
by making exactly the same in the com- 
petition of the evening. The results: 


FIRST AND SECOND SHOOTS, 


Petrie 241 236 
Denton 2 235 Sprague..... 244 232 
Cochran 227 Rogers ; 226-231 
soo G12 Total W4 927 
THIRD SHOOT. 
Sprague 238 230 
Denton Rovers 223 
Snyder. Carver .. 222—6M4 


THE NEW STEREOGRAPH. 


Mr. Lynn C. Skeels called upon us a few 
days since with a series of new stereoscopic 
photographs of the Philippines, Cuba, Greece 
and Rome, and Palestine and Egypt. The 
views are a marvel of realism. With his face 
in the hood of the stereoscope, one loses cogni- 
zance of himself and his surroundings, and is 
brought face to face with distant scenes and 
peoples; he is carried back to mighty epochs 
and deeds of history; he stands in the crowded 
forum and sits with the throng at the arena- 
side; he travels in spirit across the seas and 
continents, and catches a breath of the very 
life of the many peoples. 

It seems to us that there is no representa- 
tion equal to the stereogranh—the newly-coined 
word meaning stereoscopic photograph. It ren- 
ders the scene, as Mr. Skeels said one gentle- 
man remarked the other day, “Just like being 
there.”’ We hope our friends will have an op- 
portunity to see these views. 


The India Rubber Co,, of Akron. O., has issued 
a neat catalogue of its bicycle tires for 1900. This 
compauy makes a very superior grade of goods 
and carry on hand a full line of bicycle accessor- 
ies of every description. They announce that 
they have discontinued making double tube 
tires, which is in line with the sentiment of the 
times. 
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Pacific Coast Department. 


STANLEY G. SCOVERN, MGR. 


Olympic Gun Club, - - San Francisco. 


INTEREST ON THE COAST IN SHOOTING. 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 4. 

During the past few weeks the Olympic 
Gun Club has sold its fine pigeon shoot- 
ing plant and grounds, situated at Ingle- 
side, to a corporation of sportsmen who 
have banded themselves together under 
the appropriate name of “The San Fran- 
cisco Trap Shooting Association.” <A 
prospectus has been issued which re- 
cites that the gentlemen in question have 
entered upon this project for the sole 
purpose of assisting the spore and to in 
no way, shape or manner increase their 
personal revenue; the profits, if any, are 
to be put back into the concern in the 
shape of added money and extra facili- 
ties for convenience of shooters. 

Already they have spent several hun- 
dred dollars putting the grounds in the 
finest of condition and erecting pigeon 
houses, etc., it being their declared inten- 
tion of having a stock of fast-flying birds 
constantly on hand for the accommoda- 
tion of their shooting patrons. 

Several meetings of this association 
have already been held,and at the last 
one an election was held which resulted 
as follows: For president, Herbert Kull- 
vice-president, Dr. S. EK. Knowles; 
secretary-treasurer, A. M. Shields. The 
directors are C. A. Haight, A. Roos, 1. R. 
D. Grubb, R. C. Rosenberg, Edward Don- 
ohoe, J. Kullman and P. B. Bekeart. 

All clubs have been invited to make 
these grounds at Ingleside their season’s 
he -adq uarte rs,a nominal rental being re- 
quired by the association for the service. 
Already several clubs have signified their 
intention of accepting the proposition. 
lhe outlook for a big season's interest in 
the sport is assured, and scores are bound 
to be improved. 

Last Sunday the California Wing Shoot- 
ing Club opened up the season with their 
first monthly medal race at twelve birds, 
using live pigeons. Next Sunday che 
Olympic Gun Club will shoot live birds 
at 10 a. m.,and the San Francisco Gun 
Club will use artificial targets at the 
same time but on the upper grounds, 
both these shoots being the initial events 
of each club. 

It is the intention of the association to 
keep the grounds open at any and all 
times, and many private shoots will be 
held there during the week days. Invi- 
tations have been issued to the Burlin- 
game Club and Country Club to use 
these grounds for their annual shoots, 
and as the superior facilities are acknowl- 


edged by all, reasonable assurance is to 


the effect that all clubs will eventually 
avail themselves of the invitations. 
Sunday’s shoot at twelve live birds per 
man by members of the California Wing 
Shooting Club resulted as follows: 


Club match. 


Williamson .,.... 10 
Kullman...... 
Johns ...... 10 
Coleman... 


A six- bird : race resulted: 


Rosenberg ............ 4 Shields, . 


Edgar Forster contied off the blue rock 
honors. He shot at 100 birds and scored 
93. Two strings of twenty each were 
broken straight. Lougee made one nice 
record of 39 out of 40. A summary of the 
shooting is as follows: 


Twenty birds, 


Feudner...... 
Twenty birds. 
Ten birds. 

Zeiner. Brockman 9 
Flickenger. ils 7 
Kisfeldt. 6 Jackson... 
F. Feudner ..... 7 
5 Williamson.. 
Flickenyer........ 9 7 
Liddle..... 7 Slade 
Funk 7 Derby s 
McGregor .. 6 Wirtner 3 
Jackson.. s Lougee 10 
Jackson........ Williamson.. 
Funk . 8 
Williamson. Derby 
Brockman... Wirtner......: . 4 
Reilly 
Williamson... Funk.. 7 
Funk.. Liddle. 3 
Flic kenger. Jackson........ 6 
Williamson............ 8 Williamson........ s 
Flicke Lougee..... 10 
8 


SHOOTING IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, March 11. 
The initial medal contest of the Olym- 
pic Gun Club was held to-day on the San 


4 
4 
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Francisco Trap Shooting Association’s 
grounds at Ingleside. Excellent scores 
were made by many, and a fine day help- 
ed ont some of the poorer shots. 

New faces were seen to come to the 
mark to-day of men who usually shoot 
only at inanimate targets, and while 
their scores were not of the highest, yet 
from the standpoint of an old-timer and 
the manner in which they handled their 
“shooting-irons,” they'll be up amongst 
the scratch men beforelong. The results 
of the day were: 


Champion Class. 


Nauman.....11 Haight. 10 Golcher 10 
Class A. 
Shields.. 
Class B. 
8 Wirtner. 6 
Guests. 
McMurchy...... 12 Williamson. .... 11 


The San Francisco Gun Club peppered 
inanimate targets from early dawn until 
late in the afternoon on the same grounds 
—disposing of nearly 4,000 targets. This 
being their initial shoot and many of 
their members remaining away on ac- 
count of fishing excursions, the possibil- 
ities are that at their remaining shoots 
the record of 5,000 targets will go to that 
club. 

Genial Capt. Ed. Schultz was top mem- 
ber, scoring 23 in the club race and main- 
taining this good shooting throughout 
the day. The scores as a whole were ex- 
cellent and satisfaction was heard from 
all regarding the trapping facilities of 
the association and the mild weather 
which greeted their opening shoot. The 
scores were: 


Club shoot. 


Neustadt.. Whitney ...... 13 
Klevesahl ...... 20 | 
...... Williamson.. ..18 
Sweeney....... 21 
Forster....... Rosenberg.............20 
Twenty-bird matches. 
3 (sian Shaw. 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 18. 
The Union Gun Club held their initial 
shoot to-day at Ingleside, using inani- 
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matetargets. Many of the members faced 
the traps for the first time, and conse- 
quently scores were not up to standard. 
Better results will appear as the season 
advances. 

A shoot-off of ties in the medal shoot 
gave the first medal to F. Feudner and 
the second medal to R. Liddle, Jr. The 
scores ef the main race at 24 birds were 
as follows: 


Mitchell ...... 16 
Masterson .....\. 5 Trask. 
Jansen....... 
Dueschmann..........13 Michelssen.. 
Claussen 
Riche 13 Sanith ‘wala 17 
Fuller 
Debenham............. 20 *reece 18 
Walper 
M. McDonnell ... 
Itgen ...... 16 ll 
Liddle. 18 Williamson. 
Williamson ...........22 


In the shoot- off of ties at ten birds, F. 
Feudner broke seven and won the first 
medal. R. Liddle, Jr., defeated Deben- 
ham for the second medal with a score of 
nine. Debenham broke eight. 

S. G. SCOVERN. 


G. G. R. & P. C. SCORES. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., March 1. 

I enclose you herewith the results of 
to-day’s shooting of the Golden Gate 
Rifle and Pistol Club,it being the second 
semi-monthly shoot of the club. Mr. J. 
EK. Gorman, being encouraged by his 
splendid work on the pistol range, two 
weeks ago, when he broke the 50-shot rec- 
ord, went at it again to-day forthe 100- 
shot record also, which he broke easily 
and finished stronger in the latter half. 
The sum total forthe ten scores on the 
standard American target was 938 points, 
but 2 less than a 94 average. 

The weather was rather squally on the 
rifle range and the light variable, the 
scores being little above an average. 
The shooting in detail was as follows 


Rifle, 200 yards; 2)-ring target. 


Champion Class. 
For trophy prizes: McLaughlin, 229, 216; Ma- 
son, 226, 224, 214, 216; Rodgers, 218, 224, 220. 
For club medals: McLaughlin, 212; Mason, 
226, 221, 223, 223. 
First Class. 
For trophy prizes: Henderson, 213, 219, 214. 
For club medals: Durrell, 212, 210, 214. 222, 207; 
Belknap, 220, 202,219, 208, 223; Henderson, 227, 215, 210. 
Second Class. 
For club medals: Stetten, 141; Tammeyer, 
200, 205. 
Pistol range, ) yards; standard American 
target. 
For club medals: Gorman, %, 94, 99, 97, 88, %, 
97, 98, 9, 9; total, 938. 


C. M. HENDERSON, Sec’y. 
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W. McLaughlin. D. B. Faktor. M. Henderson. F. P. Schuster. 
EF. W. Belknap. Dr. L. O. Rodgers. J. E. Gorman, 


WINNERS OF OUTDOOR LIFE TROPHY. 


Team of the Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, ee. which won the Winchester Rifle offered by OUTDOOR 
IFE last year, 
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MASON WINS OUTDOOR LIFE TROPHY. 
SAN FRANCISCO, March 20. 

The long-delayed shoot-off forthe Win- 
chester trophy rifle which our club won 
last year through the kindness of OU’- 
DOOR LIFE has been held and the lucky 
winner declared. He is F. E. Mason, 
one of the best and most popular rifle 
shots on the Coast. Mr. Mason has the 
congratulations of all who shot with him 
in this match. Merit deserves reward, 
and the prize could not have gone to 
better hands. 

A great deal of interest has been taken 
out here in this match for some time pre- 
vious to its occurrence. The rifle has 
been on exhibition for two weeks and the 
wise ones have been picking the winner 
and placing the others. That Mr. Mason 
won seems to have been no surprise, for 
he was a favorite with the wiseacres. 

| am sorry to say that the full team 
which shot for and won the rifle were 
unable to compete for its individual pos- 
session. Mr. Belknap has been obliged 
to change climate on account of his 
health and has gone down to South- 
ern California. Mr.Gorman’s failing eye- 
sight has caused him to drop rifle shoot- 
ing altogether, and he greatly fears that 
he will be obliged to give up pistol 
shooting also. Dr. Rodgers was una- 
voidly absent from the range on account 
of a professional call. 

At a meeting of the members of the 
team held some three weeks ago, the fol- 
lowing conditions were agreed upon 
unanimously: Targets to be open and 
all in readiness for shoot to begin at 
12 m., Sunday, March 18. Targets to be 
25-ring, distance 200 yards, each man to 
fire 100 shots, no handicap to be given. 

When the appointed hour arrived all 
was in readiness and a more ideal day on 
a range never was to be seen; but the 
shooting had hardly commenced before 
the usual wind from the bay came in 
across the range, and adjusting wind- 
gauges was the order. All shot in good 
form except McLaughlin, who seemed to 
be in bad luck from the start. His gun 
got out of kiltersoon afterhe started and 
in fixing it he set it too fine and scored 
poorly. This probably bothered him a 
little and so he tried it again without a 
bullet. By this time he was out of the 
race and declined to finish. Mac, how- 
ever, is one of the best losers in the club 
and forthe rest of the day and evening 
was right with us fora good time, and it 
is safe to say we had one. 

Mr. Mason invited us to dine with him, 
after the shoot, and we spent an evening 
feasting and swapping stories which will 
long be pleasantly remembered. I en- 
close you the original score sheets taken 
at the range: 


F. E. Mason % 19 23 20 24—211 


20:17 2125 19 
2h 


2194 
F. P. Schuster 
2162 
©, M. Henderson. 
2049 
B. Faktor 
221182 2126 
D.W. McLaughlin.2 2) 20 20 
a 217 
12 
214 
217 
219 
23 24 171 
1S 20 23 20 25 16 
SEER. 


SHOOT AND BARBECUE AT SAN JOSE. 
SAN JOSE, Cal., March 17. 

Following are the scores of the Garden 
City Gun Club’s invitation shoot. In 
getting the same up we were promised 
by the San Francisco shooters that they 
would attend, but only one of them 
(*‘Trombone, the man with the pump 
gun”) had the courage to showup. As 
an inducement to draw a good attend- 
ance from that city, we got up a fine bar- 
becue, and were greatly disappointed 
when they did not put in an appearance. 
We had a fine »- hoot and all who attend- 
ed had a good time if not shooting, eat- 
ing. The club is holding practice shoots 
every Sunday, and often during the week 
members can be seen at the traps getting 
in shape for the state shoot to be held at 
Fresno the last of April, where they ex- 
pect to carry away their share of the 
trophies. as they did at the last state 
shoot. The results follow: 

Event 1: $1.0 entrance; 20birds; *, 30 and 20 
percent; birds extra. Heidelberg 15, Anderson 
17, Coyvkendall Hobson 15, Schilling 13, Merrill 
19, Bangs 17. 

Event 2; §$.50 entrance; 20 birds; 50, 30 and 20 
per cent; birds extra. Heidelberg 19, Anderson 
18, Coykendall 16, Hobson 18, Bangs 16, Merrill 18, 
Lion I, Trombone 19, Schilling 11. 


21 23 21 23 25 21 22 24 24—224 
9490 19 24 2? 24 21 22 21 19 
20 2O 24 21 23 23 23 19 21 22—216 
94 95 8 23 24 2024 
bax 
ite 
ae « 
. 


Event 3: $1.0 entrance; 20 birds; 50, 30 and 20 

rcent; birds extra. Heidelberg 17, Anderson 
9, Coykendall 15, Hobson 17, Bangs 12, Merrill 17, 
Trombone 18, Lion 13. 

Event 4; $1.50 entrance; 20 birds; 50, 30 and 20 
percent; birds extra. Heidelperg 17, Anderson 
15, Coy kendall 17, Hobson 16, Bangs 13, Merrill 16, 
Lion i6, Trombone 16, Prendeville 17, Schilling 13. 

Event 5; $1.50 entrance; 20 birds; 50, 30 and 20 
per cent; birds extra. Heidelberg 19, Anderson 
13, Covkendall 13, Hobson 17, Bangs 10, Merrill 13, 
Lion 16, Trombone 17, Schilling 11, Coykendall 18, 

Event 6; $2.00entrance; 20 birds; two moneys, 
and birds extra. Heidelberg 18, Anderson 
10, Coykendall 15, Lion 18, Bangs 11, Merrill 20. 

A. E. HOLMES, Sec’y. 


ANOTHER FEATHER FOR YOUNG. 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 11. 

Six members of the Columbia Pistol 
and Rifle Club shot a team match with 
the revolver, to-day,on the Columbia tar- 
get, 50 yards, off-hand. The stakes went 
on Creedmoor count. Young shot fora 
ring-count record with Peters’ factory 
loaded semi-smokeless 44 S. & W. cart- 
ridges. His first forty shots count a 46 or 
4.6 inch ring average, which is probably 


Score made by F. O. Young of San Francisco on March 
11, 1900, in a bona fide match for money, using .44 S. & W. 
Russian model revolver. These are the first 40 shots, barring 
one for sighter, in a so-shot match, using Peters S.-S. factory 
ammunition. Scores 56, 37, 53, 38—184. Ora 4 6inch ring 
average. Shot on 8-inch Creedmoor. 


the closest work ever done with factory 
ammunition, as it equals the average of 
fifty shots by Tom Anderton, of Walnut 
Hill, who shot special loaded ammuni- 
tion and made 230 in fifty shots on Colum- 

bia target, August 19, 1899. 
In the following scores figures express 
diameter in inches of the ring that is hit: 
Rings. Creed- 


moor, 

F. O. Young....6 8 495572 73-58 49 
wae 43 3 49 
743393849 353 48 

-371662 1 4 db 3-38 50 

1013 6 612 6 5M 7 6—N5 46 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Dr. J. F. Twist.. 914 910141210 2 5 13—98 42 
14 5 61410 3 314 5 5—79 4 
.314439 764M 478 46 
21463675 9 3 2-57 48 
“4 81312 3 9 2 7 7 14—89 45 
27 

Winnirg team's score, 469. 
P. Becker.......3 9 3 74 511 9 5 5—61 47 
4111114 9 12—90 43 


41 31018 3 3 60 7 48 
4 


E. E. Beaman..11 101013 7 9 7 3 1413-97 43 
-3468 29 3 6 6 7-53 49 
. 6 5 10 13 14 12 12 14 14 14-114 42 
. &§ &§ 9 81412 411 46 
.3 614 914 214 3 6 14—S 45 
295, 
Opposing team’s score, 452. 
G. Hoadley..... 7 5 5 314 41010 3 10—71 465 
.... 11 712 8 8 1 511 10 11—& 
613 713 S11 7 13-% 45 
781112 7 7 914 6 11-92 45 
111013 8 7 9138 614 2—9%38 
F.S. Washburn ..............42 42 42 45 42— 213 


Opposing team’s score, 438. 


This was Beaman’s first match shoot- 
ing with a revolver and all the others ex- 
cept Young are comparative novices, yet 
the comparison of Creedmoor shows up 
to good advantage and encourages the 
boys in a team match. 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 18. 

Following are the Columbia Pistol and 
Rifle Club scores to-day on Columbia 
target, re-entry matches, off-hand shoot- 
ing, all comers and members. (Figures 
express size of ring hit in inch diameter, 
and total is half-inches close approxi- 
mate string measure.) 


Rifle 200 a 


F. O. 710 172 511 966 
1 6313 5 4 6 5—38 
8 29 1 610 758 

Pistol medals, 50 
F. O. Young.. ‘ 47 3 410 3 3-40 
65 246 4 6 7—55 
F. S S. Washburn... .1152281 3 9 6 9 
.4510 5 3 414 412 11—72 

Pistol scores. 

G. M. Barley...... -733158386 83 4 68 
F. S. Washburn....... 614 9 2.8 3 7 3 4 1-57 
Mrs. M. J. White...... 4146973 3 4 2 759 
Mrs. G. Mannel........5 41313 414 11113 4~—82 


Mrs. J. P. Maas. 119. 
Twist revolver medal, 50 yards. 


F. O. Young...........6148 845 6 8 454 
6525 1 4-5 

C. M. Daias.............9 4433 4 3 510 13-64 

P. Becker.. Ob Ge 

5. E. Beaman. ......65 68 76 80 102 

Dr. J. F 72 87 89 97 98 

Mrs. G. Mannel, 110; Mrs. C. F. Waltham, 120. 


Revolver record scores: 
M. J. White, 9. 

22 and .25 caliber rifle medals, yards: A.B. 
Dorrell, 24, 24, 26,32; G. Mannel, 26, 31, 32; Mrs. Wal- 
tham, 38; Dr. Twist, 41. 

3. Mannel, 30; H. Stevens, 42; 
P. J. Maas, 49; Mrs. Mannel, 48; 


F. O. YOUNG, Rec. Sec’y, 


M. J. White, 59; Mrs. 


Record scores: 
Dr. Twist, 43; 
Mrs. Maas, 77 
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ore RIFLE AND TRAP NOTES. 

™At the big Lincoln, Neb., shooting 
tournament, which is set for April 18, 19, 
20 and 21, $1,000 is offered in added money 
prizes. Target and live bird events are 
announced. 

reThe first annual tournament of the 
Denver Trap Club will be held on the 
grounds in Denver on April l4and 15, at 
which time the contest fgr the champion- 
ship medal will take place. 

The severth annual tournament of the 
Montana State Sportsmen’s Association 
will be held at Butte on May 18, 19, and 
20 The shooting the first two days will 
be at targets and the third day at live 
birds. 


Colorado will send a representative 
team to the big tournament at Lincoln, 
Neb.,on April 18-21. Among those who 
have decided to attend are: Frank A. 
Ellis, Jr., A. B. Daniels, J. W. Garrett, 
A. J. Lawton, J. 5S. Sedam and George G. 
Picket. 

At the annual meeting of the Butte 
Rod and Gun Club the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident, John M. Stewart; Vice-President, 


John M. Spargo; Treasurer, A. Wehl,; 
Secretary, C. H. Smith; Captain, A. J. 
Walker. 


The H. H. Wiffe Co., 523 Broadway, New 
York, have issued their annual catalogue 
which is more than worth the trouble 
of sending for. It is a very complete 
book, illustrating and describing the 
several lines of sportsmen’s and athletic 
goods carried by this firm, and will be 
sent free to anyone applying for it. 

George Tritch, Jr., manager of the 
sporting goods department of the George 
Tritch Hardware Co. of ‘Denver, enter- 
tained a number of the Longmont, Colo. 
shooters ata box party on the evening 
of March 15th. The wuests of Mr. Tritch 
on the above occasion were: W. F. Secor, 
Howard, James, Thos. McKeirnan and 
M. Gibson. 

T. H. Docker, one of our subscribers 
in Jerome, Ariz., and at one time a 
resident of Denver, writes that Jerome 
now boasts of one of the best gun clubs 
in the territory. This club, through the 
energy of its enterprising officers, has 
secured the next meet of the Territorial 
Association, which will be held in Jer- 
ome on October 19, 20 and 21. 


The annual meeting of the Seattle Rod 
and Gun Club was held at the store of 
Hardy & Hall on February 16th, witha 
good attendance. Three new members 
were admitted to the Club, which was 
shown to be in a good condition finan- 
cially. It was voted to have the club 
shoots the same as last year—ten shoots, 
with gold medals and cash prizes; shoots 
to occur every two weeks commencing 


March 18th. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
William McKee; Captain, E. Caine; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, A. L. Hall; Field Captain, 
kK. Ellis; Fred Charles, director, with 
the above. 


SHOOTING AT LONGMONT. 
LONGMONT, Colo., March 7. 
The regular medal shoot of the gun 
club was held at the grounds on the 5th 
inst. The following is the result: 


Club opus: Bashor 24, Gibson 23, 
Dr. James 22, Secor 19, H. P. James 19, Clark 1s, 
Handicap medal: Wilcox,’ yds., 24; Gibson, 
23; H 


17 yds., 23; P. James, 18 yds., 22; Dr. James, 16 
vds., 23: Secor, by yds., 23; Clarke, 1b yds., 20; 


Bashor, 16 yds., 21. 

Below are the scores in the contest for 
the best yearly average of the Longmont 
Gun Club. Kach member was required 
to compete at eight separate monthly 
shoots to be entitled to a chance in the 
game. The club year ended with the 
shoot held on March 5. 


Shot at. Broke. Perctge. 
Bashor 225 193 8.7 
Secor 19 N46 
Schwalbe 225 ISS MA 
McKeirnan 25 191 81.2 
Clarke. 225 16 73.3 


BURNS WILL. 


STRANG BROS. STOCKING UP. 


The following announcement for the 
advertisement of C. G. & H. Strang of 
Colorado Springs, Colo., arrived too late 
for insertion in our advertiseing forms, 
so is gladly given space here: ‘This firm 
aunounces thatthey have a larger stock 
than ever of guns, rifles, ammunition, 
sporting goods and hunters’ supplies. 
Their 8200 tishing outfit is a thing of 
beauty and should be in the hands of 
every economical angler. Any of our 
readers desiring to know more of this 
outfit may send to Messrs. Strang Bros. 
ten cents in stamps and they will receive 
sample flies and description of the outfit. 
This concern especially solicits orders 
on baseball uniformsand baseball goods. 
They are agents for the Laflin & Rand 


TROUT 


PRESERVED SALMON EGGS. 
The finest ever put on the Coast. 


Felitz Bait. 


They are prepared so as to keep their 
Natural color and Hold on the Hook. 
Send thirty centsin postage stamps, will 
mail you sample box. 


117 Yessler Way., 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


| 

powders. 


‘ir 


L. C. Smith Guns. 


We make guns ranging in price from $37.00 to $740.00 We use 
Damascus Crown Steel, Nitro Steel and Whitworth Fluid 
Steel Barrels. The only gunintheworld guaranteed 
to shoot any NITRO POWDER made and 
NOT GET LOOSE. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., - - FULTON, N. Y. 


PERFECTION 


INA 


HANDLE BAR 


LES partly in its finish and partly in its mechanical possibilities. Some bars 
have one of these features—some another, to a greater or lesser extent 
predominant. None but the ‘*Sanger’’ bar combines both to the 

highest point of perfection. 

he Bar that combines both of these features is the bar you want, Mr. Bicycle- 
rider,andcannot afford to be without. Itcosts no more than any ordinary article. 

“Both sides move in Unison.” Youcannotadjustit and find one side higher 
than the other and every rider of intelligence knows that the only adjustable 
bar is the Divided—the rest being only reversible. 

ANY position is attainable with a Sanger Bar and none irregular or unnnatural 
to the wrists—from a 9 inch drop to 9 inch raise. 

For telling all about it ask your dealer or your friends, the 


SANGER HANDLE BAR CO., 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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THE MONTH’S MISCELLANY. 


We received a bulky envelope during the 
past month, and on opening found it to contain 
a most diversified and vaiuable lot of literary 
mater from the R. M. Davis Photo Stock Com- 
pany of Denver. If a sermon will do the soul 
any good, then such matter as this disseminat- 
ed among amateur photographers who are am- 
bitious to learn, should do a world of good. 
We would advise our photographic friends to 
write for these pointers, as there is much of 
wisdom to be gleaned from them. 


A great change is being transformed in the 


club run—that joy-inspiring feature without 
which the old-time cycie club would cease to 
exist. Now the cycle runs from cycle clubs 


are becoming almost a thing of the past, but in 
their place is springing up the camera 
run. There is such an incentive for the ama- 
teur photographer to roll out into the country, 
and most such people being wheel users, that 
Sunday club runs are the regular thing with 
many western camera clubs that we know of. 


The following directions touching on “light 
and exposure,’ are given by John Carbutt, 
manufacturer of ‘“‘Vinco’’ paper for amateurs 
using this paper: “Any artificial light can be 


used in an ordinary room, turn down flame of 
gas or oil light, open package of Vinco, place 
piece of paper over negative in printing frame 
(the sensitive side may be known by its tenden- 
cy to curl inwards) turn up the light and expose 
for an average good negative fifteen to twenty 
seconds at a distance of twelve inches from the 
light.”’ 


Tom Botterill, the enterprising young man- 
ager of the Denver branch of the George N. 
Pierce Company, is having about all he can do 
to fill orders on Pierce wheels now being placed 
by the western riders who appreciate the fact 
that good weather, good roads and good riding 
conditions generally should aiso be associated 
with good wheels. Mr. Botterill has in past 
years built up a monument to his energy, enter- 
prise and honesty in the treatment of his cus- 
tomers, and therefore “Pierce wheels sold 
through Tom Botterill ought to be all right.” 


“There is nothing so rare as resting on air,"’ 
has, through the liberal advertising of the 
Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Company of 
Reading, Massachusetts, become a common ax- 
iom and one to which sportsmen looking for 
comfort on hunting trips are beginning to pay 
some attention to. We are forcibly reminded 
of the success being achieved by this enterpris- 
ing concern by the receipt of their illustrated 
booklet which tells all the advantages of pneu- 
matic mattresses, some of which are also enu- 
merated in their advertisement in Outdoor Life. 


Mr. F. W. Moog, who formerly had charge of 
the reel department of the United States Net 
and Twine Company of New York city, but 
more recently in charge of the reel department 
of the American Pin Company of Waterbury, 
Connecticut, is now with the Enterprise Manu- 
facturing Company of Akron, Ohio. Mr. Moog 
is well known to the fishing tackle and sporting 
goods trade, and his connection with the En- 
terprise company, whose advertisement appears 
in Outdoor Life, should be a mutually advan- 
tageous step for both him and his new employ- 
ers. 


Colonel Gideon E. Bushnell, father of G. A. 
Bushnell, manager of the George Tritch Hard- 
ware Company, and for twenty years a resi- 
dent of Denver, died at his late residence, 31 
West Eleventh avenue, Denver, on March 12th, 
Colonel Bushnell had passed his 80th milestone 
on the 10th of January of this year. He was 
born in Green county, New York, and lived in 
that state until he came to Denver in 1880. 
Colonel Bushnell was a prominent man in his 
younger days, a member of the New York Leg- 
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islature ¢ 
York militia before the war. 


and a colonel of the Twentieth New 


The Laflin & Rand Powder Company, 99 Ce- 
dar street, New York, has published and dis- 
seminated much attractive advertising matter 
during the’ past, but nothing in the way of a 
booklet which we have received as yet has the 
gusto and snap of up-to-dateness so thorough- 
ly stamped upon it as the little book entitled 
‘‘Powderland,”’ lately issued by Laflin & Rand. 
Both the artist and the advertising genius who 
invented the makeup of the bookiet are to be 
congratulated, Suffice it to say to our brother 
powder burners that the book can be had by 
merely writing for it and mentioning Outdoor 
Life. 


We would call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of the Gold Medal Camp 
Furniture Company of Racine Junction, Wis- 
consin, manufacturers of camp beds, cots, 
chairs, stools, and most every article used in 
the camp This company’s Gold Medal Camp 
Bed has achieved a name all over America as 
a convenient, durable and moderate-priced bed, 
meeting all the requirements of sportsmen and 
campers. This bed when set ready for use is 
guaranteed to support over half a ton, is 6 ft. 2 
in. long by 2 ft. 4 in. wide, and folds into a 
space 4x5 inches by 3 feet long, weighing only 
l4 pounds. 


On March jth Representative Shafroth of 
Colorado introduced a bill in Washington which 
is of much interest to several of the western 


states. lt provides for segregation from the 
public lands contained in tracts in Colorado, 
Utah, Arizona and New Mexico, upon which 


are found ancient ruins and evidences of the 
existence of prehistoric people. The biil directs 
the Secretary of the Interior to have surveys 
made of these tracts by the geological survey, 
which will be required to make maps of each 
and report whether in his opinion the ruins are 
of sufficient historical Value to be worthy of 
preservation and protection. 


John W. Garrett, the well-known trap-shoot- 
er of Colorado Springs, has turned his atten- 
tion to journalism for a short time and will edit 
and publish a descriptive booklet for John B. 
Goff, the famous hunter and guide of Meeker, 
Colo. Mr. Goff finds that there are hundreds of 
sportsmen every year who are anxious to 
know more about the hunting and fishing re- 
sorts and the guides of Colorado, which is the 
incentive for the idea of publishing the book 
in question. When two such authorities on 
hunting and guiding as Messrs. Garrett & Goff 
get their heads together on a booklet, we can 
expect something valuable and authentic. 


tegarding the Primus stove advertised in 
Outdoor Life, an Alaskan prospector who has 
used a Primus for several months, thus writes 
to a friend: “Our ‘Primus’ is a gem. A quart 
of kerosene lasts a week and cooks three meals 
a day for us. When it rains and is damp and 
cool we use it in the tent. Having perfect 
control over the amount of heat it gives out, 
it is no trouble to care for and has no smoke or 
odor as in other kerosene stoves.’’ Every read- 
er of Outdoor Life should get a copy of illus- 
trated booklet sent free to any who will men- 
tion this magazine and address the Primus 
Company, 197 Fulton street, New York city. 


A letter received on the 10th ultimo from E. 
T. Fisk of Tacoma, Washington, a practical 
sportsman who has contributed some interest- 
ing matter to the columns of Outdoor Life, in- 
forms us of that gentleman’s return from an 
extended hunting vacation. Mr. Fisk says: “‘I 
have just returned from my hunting tour in the 
Olympic mountains, and am now back to the 
office again. I am glad to report having had 
great pleasure on my outing, but above all, 
and what is as much or more than happiness, I 
gained a great deal in health. Bear hunting 
will be good here in this state from now on till 
summer; and I hope to soon be able to spend 
a few days at this sport with my bear dogs.”’ 


One of our subscribers has made a sugges- 
tion—and the same idea has been talked of be- 
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